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Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, 
Aut Epheson— 


_ OR Wokingham or Gerrard’s Cross, but every Tuesday and Friday 

in October the Queen’s hounds meet on Ascot Heath at ten 
o’clock—not the Ascot Heath of Sir F. Grant’s well-known 
picture, but on the grass immediately in front of the Royal Hotel. 
A brass band discourses here during the race week, but the hounds 
and Hunt servants look much nicer there than the band-stand. © 
The field is small, unconventionally dressed, and uncertainly 
mounted. The Hunt servants wear their oldest coats, and, in my 
time at all events, did not ride their most precious horses. 

The deer-cart is sent either to Red Lodge, Gravel Hill, or 
South Hill Gate, which are all within a couple of miles of Ascot. 
The First Whip rides on to uncart, and, after giving him (the 
Whip) a few minutes’ law, hounds move off and are laid on in the 
usual way. Unless we were fortunate enough to have harboured 
an outlying deer, this accurately describes the routine preliminaries 
of a day’s forest hunting. 

Anybody who has hunted with many different packs of hounds 
must have observed that every hunt enjoys some native charac- 
teristic of its own which the stranger is invited to notice. There 
will always be something or other which the country claims as 
a more or less satisfactory distinction. These distinctions are 
often anything but reassuring: such, for instance, as drains— 
which to get into means to be there for hours, and a sovereign to 
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pay for a team of cart-horses—menacing stone-faced banks, or 
impervious doubles. On the other hand, you may be congratulated 
upon the first draw being in the centre of ‘our vale,’ or on the 
sporting indifference of the farmers about seeds and roots. 

The Queen’s country has one or two melancholy peculiarities 
which I shall be forced to notice later on; but the forest hunting 
and the forest are things so entirely by themselves that they 
deserve something more than a passing mention. 

To my mind, the forest is not enough appreciated by the 
Lacedemonian phalanx who ride after—it is most difficult to get 
them to ride wide of—the Queen’s hounds. They think it dull. 
According to a recent article in the Spectator, ‘to ride hard and 
straight is the ideal of modern -hunting,’ and an accident its 
pleasurable objective. What would Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the stone-grey horse have said to this? I quite admit that stag- 
hounds are things to ride to. I quite admit, too, that, tried by the 
esthetic canons of a riding country, it is better fun to set a nice 
horse going after a Reading-bound deer from Hawthorn Hill rather 
than through the fir-trees and Spanish chestnuts of Swinley ; but, 
still, much of the wide landscape stretching away from Ascot to 
Winchfield and Farnham and Guildford and Woking possesses a . 
chief essential of any hunting country, and the very first essential 
of a carted-deer country—wildness. Ido not mean to say that all 
this country is forest. A low margin of cultivation, the course of 
a stream, a kinder soil, have here and there invited enclosures 
and tillage, a farmhouse or two, and a few cottages. But this 
makes a little change. It is true that the sour grassland is 
boggy, that the banks are rotten, and that there is a good deal of 
untidy trailing wire. But you squelch and scramble on in the 
hope, which always animates the cross-country rider, of soon 
getting into a nicer bit of country. 

Thus the forest and the heather make up for much which the © 
encroachments of population have taken from the wide provinces 
over which Charles Davis hunted the Queen’s hounds thirty years 
ago. You cannot quite get rid of the deer-cart, nor of the 
mysterious attraction this ‘very pulse of the machine’ has for a 
considerable public on wheels and on foot. Three large colleges, 
Mr. Waterer’s extensive nurseries, and the Gordon Boys’ Home 
are disenchanting occurrences; and I remember a humiliating 
pursuit in the grounds of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
owing to our civilian horses not liking the look of the abattis and 
inundations, revetments and trous-de-loup which train our youth 
to arms. But you can still ride for miles in certain directions 
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without meeting a soul or seeing a house. No cattle, no sheep, 
only sand and heather, birch and fir, and sweeps of yellow bog- 
grass. Red brick, tarred palisades, and residential amenity stop 
short at the Bracknell and Bagshot road. 

I never dared to turn out on the sly, and, as it were, draw 
through the forest until we hit the line. It would have dis- 
appointed so many people, and, after all, would only have been 
a distinction and not a difference. Besides, five minutes after 
hounds are laid on, given a little luck and a little imagination, you 
are hunting a wild animal in a country as wild as Uam Var. 

No one knew this country I have outlined better than Charles 
Kingsley. He has described it in a way I can nev.r hope to 
arrive at. The thrill of hunting things was in his blood. When 
I was a little boy, I was at a famous private school at Winchester, 
kept by the Rev. C. A. Johns. Mr. Kingsley, as he was then, 
and Mr. Johns were old friends and brother naturalists. I 
remember, one July afternoon, Mr. Kingsley taking our class in 
Xenophon. We felt flattered, but nervous. In the first three or 
four sentences we came to jv 8% uéyas mapddewos. He forgot 
all about the rest of the lesson, and went off into a ringing 
‘description of hunting cheetahs and Persian greyhounds, and 
bustard and florican, and antelope. And then, having made us 
see the wapddacos, he told us about the Chase at Bramshill, 
and its Scotch and silver firs, and the bishop who shot the 
forester by mistake and built the almshouses at Guildford to his 
memory. 

One of the happiest days of the year was when we all went 
down to Lyndhurst to hunt white admirals and _fritillaries. 
Twice, I think, Mr. Kingsley came with us. I can see him now, 
with his trousers turned up high over famous lace boots and a 
butterfly-net and collecting-box, coursing a purple hair-streak over 
an intricate country, in the hope of catching it before it spired— 
which is the way of purple hair-streaks—into the high oak-tops. 
But I remember something better than that. I can hear him 
viewing away a fox we put out of a snug patch of whitethorn. 
His scream was as ‘remarkable and susceptible’ as Jack Raven’s. 

At three-and-twenty, Kingsley tells us, his brains were full 
of bison and grizzly bear, mustang, bighorn, and adventure ; but, 
fortunately for us, these things were not for him. Had it been 
otherwise, ‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘ Hypatia’ might never have 
been written. His lines fell in quiet places, amongst quiet 
people. Eversley is close to Bramshill, on the skirts of the 
Hampshire moorlands. It is not in the forest proper, which, 
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I suppose, is confined to Windsor and Swinley Forests; but 
the country round Eversley and Bramshill is still rougher and 
wilder. The Queen’s hounds ran over it several times in my 
day. I remember one particular day hunting a deer on a cold 
but fairly holding scent across Hartford Bridge Flats. As they 
hunted like beagles, and chanted their Gregorian, and now and 
again spread like a sky-rocket, the men and I—to use a West 
Riding expression—were ‘rarely suited.’ Last season we had an 
outlying hind about Bramshill; we never caught her, but she 
came back of her own accord one day to the Paddocks, and in at 
the Paddock gate, which Groves, the deer-keeper, propped open 
for her. She was so difficult to harbour that we called her 
Hide-and-Seek. Like an enchanted deer in a German fairy 
tale, she seemed to know what we were about. Once she had 
been harboured in a small wood below Bramshill House for several 
days, and used to go out and feed every night on some turnips. 
The very day the Queen’s hounds met at Bramshill to try to 
catch her, they hit a line on their way to the meet over Hartford 
Bridge Flats. Of course, we never found Hide-and-Seek, and the 
very same afternoon she was seen hanging about Swinley Pad- 
docks. As far as I remember, she again worked her way back to 
Bramshill, and eventually came home to her friends and the old 
beans and clover hay at Swinley. 

When Nimrod made his tour of inspection of the reputable 
hunts of his day, he dismissed Sir John Cope’s country, as it was 
then, in a very cursory way. My boy was at school just against. 
Eversley Green, under Bramshill, and I remember his saying in a 
rather homesick letter, ‘The fir-trees are very dismal.’ Nimrod 
was of the same opinion. - ‘It [Sir John Cope’s country] partakes,’ 
he says, ‘of a sort of Cimmerian darkness in November,’ and he 
warns the hunting aristocracy, whose society he affected, against 
its clays and sands, bogs and heath, immense fuel hedges, deep, 
blind ditches, and bad foxes. 

But Mr. Kingsley never tired of the firs and their ‘ saw-edge’ 
against the red sunsets and all their belongings and incidents. 

Mr. Garth in his scarlet and Mr. Cordery in his green coat were 
ever welcome sights, the hounds and Hunt servants his chosen 
brethren and companions. And so one afternoon, he tells us how, 
after visiting his sick people, he rides the old mare away through 
the fir-woods, under the dome of buff and grey cloud, and comes 
right across Mr. Garth’s hunted fox. Shall he holloa as he did in 
the New Forest? It is needless. Louder and louder, nearer and 
nearer, swells up the chorus music of hounds running in woodland 
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Perhaps he may have written the ‘Ode to the North-East 
Wind’ when he got home that day. 


Through the black fir forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snowflakes 
Off the curdled sky. 
Hark the brave north-easter ! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow, 
Who can override you ? 
Let the horses go! 
Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast, 
You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 
Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in your dreams, 
While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 


Somerville never wrote anything like that. There you have 
the life and character of the well-bred foxhound in verse. 

This is what he says of the foxhound in prose: ‘The old 
savage ideal of beauty was the lion, type of mere massive force. 
That was succeeded by an over-civilised ideal—say the fawn— 
type of delicate grace. By cunning breeding and choosing, through 
long centuries, man has combined both, and has created the fox- 
hound, lion and fawn in one ; just as he might create noble human 
beings, did he take half as much trouble about politics (in the true 
old sense of the word) as he does about fowls. Look at that old 
hound, who stands doubtful, looking up at his master for advice. 
Look at the severity, delicacy, lightness of every curve. His head 
is finer than a deer’s ; his hind-legs tense as steel springs ; his fore- 
legs straight as arrows ; and yet see the depth of chest, the sweep of 
loin, the breadth of paw, the mass of arm and thigh; and, if you 
have an eye for form, look at the absolute majesty of his attitude 
at this moment. Majesty is the only word for it. If he were six 
feet high instead of twenty-three inches, with what animal on 
earth could you compare him? Is it not a joy to see such a thing 
alive? It is to me at least. I should like to have one in my 
study all day long, as I would have a statue or a picture; and 
when Mr. Morrell gave (as they say) two hundred guineas for 
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Hercules alone, I believe the dog was well worth the money, only 
to look at.’ The -last sentence would have delighted Captain 
Cook, a great authority in his day. In his book published in 
1826, the Captain complained that, while people thought nothing 
of giving three hundred guineas for a hunter, they would not give 
money enough for hounds ; ‘ whereas,’ says the Captain, excited 
into italics, ‘everything depends upon a pack of hounds.’ I do 
not like the prose so much as the verse. It is a little excessive, 
and the ‘ breadth of paw’ will not do for Peterborough. 

But old Virginal has hit it off, and Kingsley turns the mare’s 
head homewards. Is not this a capital description of forest- 
riding ?—‘ So homeward I go through a labyrinth of fir-stems, 
and, what is worse, fir-stumps, which need both my eyes and my 
horse’s at every moment. .. Now I plunge into a gloomy dell 
wherein is no tinkling rivulet ever pure ; but, instead, a bog hewn 
out into a chessboard of squares parted by narrow ditches some 
twenty feet apart. Blundering among the stems I go fetlock 
deep in peat, and jumping at every third stride one of the said 
uncanny grips half hidden in long hassock grass . . . out of it we 
shall be soon. I see daylight ahead at last, bright between the dark 
stems. Up a steep slope and over a bank which is not very big, but, 
being composed of loose gravel and peat-mould, gives down with 
me, nearly sending me head over heels in the heather, and leaving 
me a sheer gap to scramble through and out into the open moor.’ 

I said just now that the forest was unpopular with the riding 
men. . They dislike the unfairness of its emergencies and the 
certainty of its vicissitudes, A Jim Mason may be cast in a pot- 
hole, a Jock Trotter flounder into a gobble-cow bog, and the 
hidden prehistoric ruts, made nobody knows how, leading nobody 
knows where, may at any moment discountenance a Gambado. 

‘It is these plaguy holes on the heath throw a horse down,’ 
observed Mr. Garth to a friend of mine, after watching him recover 
from one of those long-drawn-out blunders that seem a lifetime 
to the rider. This is danger unredeemed by distinction. Yet, 
assuming you escape all the untoward possibilities of a forest 
run, it is a great mistake to think that it is an easy thing to 
ride to. . 

In hunting jargon you must keep right at the tail of hounds. 
A deer will hardly run the present fast foxhound pack out of scent 
on a good scenting day. He does not go much faster at one time 
than another, but he goes no slower, and he keeps going on. Sodo 
the hounds. Under the fir-trees, and even among the birch and 
Spanish chestnut, there is nd undergrowth to stop them. Ona 
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really good scenting day hounds can carry a head through a great 
deal of the woodland, and there are none of the high palisaded 
enclosures which the economics of forestry have recommended in 
the New Forest. The forest banks and grips mean nothing to the 
necks and shoulders and the dash which their inheritance of the 
best blood in England gives the Queen’s hounds, and outside on the 
open moorland, the heather, except here and there in the deeper 
hollows, is not high enough or strong enough to make hounds go 
appreciably slower. It makes them string, and individual hounds 
single themselves out. A rather long-backed hound named Hot- 
spur, which Harvey brought with him from the Isle of Wight— 
a great favourite of mine—always led through the really thick 
heather. Thus, when hounds really run, and the man really rides 
to them wherever they go—-following the rides on such occasion is 
a mere hope-for-the-best affair—a really fast forest run is in some 
ways a greater test of horsemanship than crossing the obvious 
enclosures of a fairly fenced hunting country. In the latter case 
on a free and experienced horse the rider need only be a pas- 
senger, but in the forest the man must ride his horse, he cannot 
be merely carried. ; 

In the forest, as anywhere else, it is an advantage to be on a 
fast horse ; but, whatever you are on, you have often got to ride him 
fast, under circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to fast riding, 
and which are often irritating to the temperament of a high- 
couraged and sensitive animal. 

_ I remember hunting for a few days with Lord Lonsdale some 
years ago when he hunted the Woodland Pytchley. One after- 
noon, latish on in the season, we literally rode into an old dog- 
fox in Boughton woods. He jumped up between us. I started 
with Lord Lonsdale. We both started on the back of hounds, 
and the hounds on the back of the fox. I was riding a handy, 
quick horse by Berserker, and those stately woodlands have been 
well administered and thinned. But Lord Lonsdale lost me in 
three minutes—not so much because he was riding a faster horse, 

although I dare say he was, but because of his superior horseman- 
_ ship and his knowledge of manége riding, which, to my mind, 
especially distinguishes him from other celebrated riders to hounds. 
It is your legs, and not your hands, which take a horse through trees. 

Since then circumstances have given me plenty of opportunities 
of learning to ride quickly through woodlands ; but I am no good 
at it. Perhaps on that account I may be overrating its difficulty. 

But whatever the forest may be for the rider, it is a famous 
place for hounds. No huntsman with Swinley Forest within five 
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hundred yards of his kennels can find an excuse for not having 
hounds in condition, almost at any season of the year. It isa 
mere platitude to say that there is nothing like big woodlands to 
teach a pack of hounds to run together and hunt together. We 
all know that. But the anomalous and inevitable conditions of 
hunting the carted deer give to forest hunting a quite particular 
value. Thanks to the forest, or the forest country, the Queen’s 
hounds enjoy advantages without compare, and which should be 
turned to the fullest account. 

Once forest hunting begins, the young entry get their chance. 
They begin to realise themselves. Life is not to be made up of 
snubbings from the surly old hounds, of dull constitutionals, of 
quarrels with Splendour and Streamer, of the unbroken monotony 
of regular hours, regular meals, and of kennel-life generally, with 
not nearly so much to do as there was in and about the pleasant 
farmyard near Wokingham or Slough. 

The first two or three days’ forest hunting it is advisable to check 
hounds every now and then; Charles Davis always did this. It gives 
the stragglers a chance to getup. But towards the end of October 
these artificial checks should not be necessary. A hound hates 
being lost in a great lonely wood with no familiar sights or sounds 
for miles, and a hound which is always getting lost is either 
peevish, faint-hearted, or slow, and not worth Scotch oatmeal at 
131. a ton. The open heather country is a capital test of drive 
and action. I like to see hounds lay themselves right down over 
the rough ground or the patches of burnt heather as if it were 
permanent pasture. Some hounds, good ones too, have a sort of 
high, romping action at these times which I never approved of. 
On a scent a hound should streak along. 

And now as to horses in the forest. The horses, I think, are 
cleverer than the men. I have seen wild, light-headed horses 
never put a foot wrong. They make their riders and themselves 
hot, cross and uncomfortable ; but, in apparently constant jeopardy, 
they seem to enjoy the same sort of protection which Providence 
is said to accord to drunken men in railway accidents. But it is 
difficult to say how a horse will carry you in the forest. I still have 
a black horse called William which I rode for three seasons with 
the Queen’s hounds, and which I always rode a good deal during 
the forest hunting. William is a very free horse in the open, 
childishly fond of galloping and jumping, and indeed, unless 
ridden in front, he ‘pleasantly tightens the rein,’ to quote a 
dealer’s euphemism; but in the more gloomy and mysterious 
parts of the forest, or in deep, suspicious-looking heather, William 
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would always go behind his bridle, ringing a sort of tune on his 
bit at an extravagantly actioned trot. At such times he seemed 
to have laid upon himself a self-denying ordinance, neither to 
catch hold nor to gallop until things were more like what he was 
used to. This kind of pace has two objections: it does not get 
you on very fast, and it gives you a tremendous cropper if any- 
thing goes wrong. I have a lively recollection of William, when 
conscientiously escalading an ineligible bit of riding ground near 
Minley, being betrayed in a thicket of rhododendrons ; no shoulders 
can save you—as the French say, On tombe raide. 

I had another horse called Agitator, by Republican ; he was 
own brother to Doneraile, and had won one or two steeplechases 
himself. Agitator was a charming hunter, with fascinating ways 
and style about him; but the swish of branches used to excite 
him, and he would bound about in a most foolish way at times if 
I rode him through the stuff. He was 16:3, and not at all the 
sort of horse which you would pick for the forest; but however 
close the grips came together, you could not make him put a 
foot wrong, and you could not have filled a sand-glass from the 
damage he did to the crumbly little banks you occasionally have 
to cross. This instinct some horses have of putting in a short 
one has always seemed to me like the instinct of time which some 
people possess in a greater degree than others. There is no better 
test of an active, resourceful horse than to canter him along the 
grass siding to a high road, with different-sized grips at short 
intervals. If he times them all without disturbing the smooth- 
ness of your seat, or making you involuntarily job him in the 
mouth, you may be sure it is all right. It is not a trial an 
intellectual dealer will often recommend to you. 

I always liked the forest as a school of morals for excitable, 
fractious-mouthed horses, which are often treated with greater 
consideration than they deserve. Nine times out of ten, so 
far from being humoured, they should not even be consulted. 
‘He wants very light hands’ is an implied compliment to a 
horse’s courage and to his owner’s riding; but it usually only 
means that this undesirable animal has always had his pwn way 
about his neck and head and mouth. Light hands are not the 
same thing as good hands. Very often light hands only mean 
that the rider has a good seat, and is consequently willing to 
accept of compromises imposed upon him, and to put up with 
the various liberties a light bridle permits of his horse taking. 
The late Mr. Chapman, one of the hunting horsemen of the century, 
once told me that you should think of your horse’s mouth 
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as a piece of delicate pie-crust. It is a pleasant fancy, but the 
fact is a manufactured article. Mr. Chapman himself always 
rode in strong bridles and asserted his prerogatives. A long 
cheeked sliding-bar double bridle, a Cheshire martingale, a leather 
strap instead of a curb chain, turnings here, twistings there, plenty 
of fir-trees, and the discontents and surprises of the forest are the 
best things in the world to make your Rupert and Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere lose the self-consciousness which so often renders 
them a nuisance to themselves and their riders. 

And so farewell to the forest and the heather, to the lean 
cultivation, the ineffectual turnips, to the commons and the geese, 
the jays and the unfashionable side of the Queen’s country. 

Let all stag-hunters remember that Charles Davis, the great 
tradition of the royal pack, was devoted to the forest. 

One October, on the last day of forest hunting years ago, he 
said to Dr. Croft, of Bracknell, who knew him well, and to whom 
I am indebted for a great deal of information about his ways, 
‘Now my fun is over—on Tuesday my troubles begin.’ 
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THE RIFLE IN NORWAY 


BY SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. 


Tue wild animals of Norway which may be classed as ‘big 
game’ are seven in number. Three of these, of the deer kind— 
the reindeer, the red-deer, and the elk—are nominally under the 
careful protection of the law; that is to say, the legal season 
during which they may be killed is very short (with some local 
exceptions, about a month all round), and in the case of the latter 
two there are strict limitations, enforced by heavy fines, as to the 
number that may be shot in the districts where they are found; 
no more than a single elk, of either sex, or two stags, being 
granted to each so-called farm or registered division of the land. 
But where the farmer can allege damage to his crops by red-deer, 
he has the right of killing the marauders, whether stag or hind, 
at any time of the year. It is to be feared that this right is 
locally abused, and that, in addition, a good deal of deliberate 
poaching goes on all over the country. That the Government 
has hitherto found it impossible to impose any restriction whatever 
on the indiscriminate slaughter of reindeer on the high fields is a 
matter for great regret. 

The other four animals, belonging to the tribes which bite 
and scratch, and are on occasion partial both to venison and the 
flesh of domestic creatures—namely, the bear, wolf, lynx, and 
glutton—have from time immemorial been proclaimed outlaws, 
and nowadays substantial rewards are still offered by the autho- 


_ rities for their destruction. From the official returns of kills— 
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which, considering the said rewards, are probably almost exhaustive 
—it is clear that during the latter half of this century the beasts 
of prey have greatly decreased in numbers. Taking consecutive 
returns of from forty to fifty years ago, we find that, on a rough 
average, considerably over 200 bears were killed annually in 
Norway, about the same number of wolves, half as many lynxes, 
and a quarter as many gluttons. Whereas in 1893 and 1894 the 
returns give us: bears, 72 and 57; wolves, 50 and 37; lynxes, 
56 and 44; gluttons, 40 and 46. The fact that the number of 
gluttons killed last year was greater than the annual average from 
1850 to 1855 speaks volumes for the stealthy habits of these 


animals, and the secure fastnesses which the Norwegian wilds 
afford them. They alone of all the outlawed tribes have succeeded 
in holding their own against the vengeful persecution of man. 
But it must be observed that the diminution in the numbers 
of beasts of prey, great as it is, is probably not quite so great as 
appears at first sight from the modern returns; the Government 
of Norway having unwittingly extended to them also a kind of 
protection. For whereas, in the old days above mentioned, it 
was lawful to kill them, and indeed the elk also, by any and 
every means—by traps, pitfalls, spring-guns, tree-catapults with 
iron arrows, drop-logs, and the like—the use of all these abominable- 
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engines and devices is now forbidden, the Storthing having been 
induced to pass a prohibitory Act by the occurrence of many 
serious and not seldom fatal accidents to human beings. Despite 
compulsory advertisement on the local church doors, it was 
scarcely to be expected that wanderers in the forest, especially 
towards nightfall, should detect the awful peril whose very essence 
lay in careful concealment. Nowadays, therefore, the beasts of 
prey, freed from the danger of automatic suicide, must, like the 
deer, be openly sought for, and killed with the rifle; and one may, 
I think, fairly suppose that the official returns do not indicate the 
numbers of them existing in Norway quite as clearly as they did 
in old times. Far be it from me, however, to suggest that the 
said beasts are at all numerous, even under the most favourable 
conditions. And, regarding the seven animals which I have 
classed as big game, I may as well state at once that my practical 
acquaintance with some of them is very slight, and that with 
others I have never made acquaintance at all. Aftera long series 
of seasons in Norway, spent almost entirely in fishing and bird- 
shooting—if I except one or two feeble efforts in the direction of 


- bears—I took rather suddenly and very keenly to substituting the 


rifle for the shot-gun, and since that comparatively recent date 
have devoted myself chiefly to the pursuit of the elk, being con- 
sequently better prepared to gossip about that grand beast than 
any other. I feel, however, bound to begin with the one who, 
single-handed, can on occasion prove himself his master—the 
bear. 

Of the seven Norwegian bears that I have set eyes on in the 
flesh, two were already dead when I beheld them, having fallen 
victims to spring-guns set by the farmers, after we—a band of 
Britons—had consumed several nights in patient watching, and 
abstinence from tobacco, by the carcases of cows which they had 
slain. These determinately carnivorous malefactors were part of 
a gang which a long while ago haunted the extensive wilderness 
bordering the Alten river in Finmark. Consciousness of guilt 
doubtless rendered them unusually cautious, for not one of them, 
to our knowledge, came near any of the ambushes. They most 
probably prowled around until their keen noses warned them of 
the presence of some foreign body, when they retired to sup else- 
where. There were too many of us; the forest must have reeked 
with the scent of aliens of suspicious character. No sooner had 
we agreed unanimously to postpone further vigils for a day 
or two, than the farmers arranged their ‘Selvskud’ with great 
care and ingenuity, and triumphant success. It was but small 
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satisfaction to us to go and inspect the lifeless bears, and marvel: 
why they preferred so ignominious a fate to death at our 
hands. 

The other five bears were all grubbing, by which I mean 
using their noses and claws in search of something edible. I beg 
that this last statement may be carefully noted, because, in answer 
to several inquiries as to the most likely way of getting a shot at 
a bear, no better advice has ever occurred to me than to bid the 
inquirer go and find one grubbing. If this counsel appear some- 
what vague and unsatisfactory, I can explain my reasons for it 
briefly: I have never in my limited experience seen a live wild 


THE Hut ON ELK WATER 


bear who was not grubbing. My first grubber I espied late one 
evening when I was looking for capercailzie and sneaking noise- 
lessly through the forest ; he was busily engaged in demolishing 


an ant-hill. As he was some seventy yards away, and I had only 


No. 4 shot in my gun, I paused to consider the position, when 
the wary beast looked round, saw me, and after a short stare 
bolted at a gallop. During a series of hunts subsequently 
organised we failed to find him. Why the ursine tribe should 
be, as they notoriously are, so fond of formic acid, I know not; 
possibly they take it medicinally, or as a kind of relish, like cayenne 
pepper. But when not—or even when—habitually carnivorous, 
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they display a babyish taste for all kinds of trivial and diminutive 
dainties. 

Of the other four grubbers, seen during the last five seasons, 
three were sighted when after elk, accidentally so to speak, 
although we had previously noted their spoor here and there; 
but I have made a rule, based on disappointment, never to be 
seduced, when in pursuit of the deer, into deviating after bear. 
All three were occupied in nosing and scratching the soil, doubt- 
less in search of some atomic ‘ delikatesse,’ insect, berry, root, or 
fungus, on the sides or summits of rather high eminences, and on 
ground so bare and exposed that near approach by stalking was 


_ impossible and long shots compulsory. The fourth was similarly 


engaged in a natural meadow beside a river running through a 
high-level glen, where, on a first visit, I was taking a Sunday 
stroll. Being on the flat, he alone of the four bolted uphill—up 


a precipice, I might say, after my experience in trying to follow, 


for I carried a rifle—and sought refuge on the interminable fjeld 
above. The others all galloped downhill as hard as they could. 

I observe that in the Badminton book (vol. i.) on Big Game, 
Mr. Phillipps Wolley, writing of American bears, advises the 
hunter never to shoot at one uphill unless he feels sure of killing 
it, and adds that a wounded bear will almost always run down- 
hill, and ‘may take you on his way.’ The common brown bear 
of Norway, although far less dangerous, seems to behave in much 
the same fashion. The first I shot at, with the four-hundred- 
yards sight up, a long way above me, took immense trouble—went 
out of its way, so to speak—in rushing straight down the steep 
slope, crossing a ravine, and bursting through a belt of scrub on 
to the open patch of ground where I was standing. The beast 
was no doubt guiltless of any idea of taking me on its way, nor 
had it any other idea, I believe, than to escape from the spot 
where it had received so mysterious and unpleasant a shock ; but 
it certainly looked as if it meant business as it came straight on 
to within ten yards, when it swerved, and I dropped it quite 
dead. Under such circumstances it is decidedly pleasant to see 
the animal, however innocent its intentions, pitch forward on to 
its head, turn a somersault, and then lie quiet. ‘ Meget morsomt,’ 
as my Lap hunter, Elias Eliassen, remarked. 

The second grubber, also shot at above me and at longish 
range, acted in precisely the same way, except that after his 
downhill run he did not emerge from the little thicket into 
which he had plunged, but lay up there, no doubt wondering 
what on earth wa3 the matter, for he had no wind from us to 
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help him. Five minutes elapsed before I got a glimpse of him 
creeping about in the brushwood, and fired my second shot. It 
must be noted that either bear, had it elected to run in the 
opposite direction, would have been quickly out of sight. 

After these personal experiences, am I not justified, I ask, in 
recommending the sportsman who thirsts for the blood of a 
Norwegian bear to go and find one grubbing? I know that the 
professional hunter, and especially the Lap, will maintain that 
the highest art is to ‘gaa efter Bjornen’—to track the beast 
stealthily yard by yard to its retreat among the boulders or the 


THE Hut ON THE HOME BEAT 


brushwood clothing the ledges of the crag. But how often do 
even the best professionals succeed in sighting a bear in this 
fashion? I am, of course, speaking only of the chase during the 
opén months of the year; with the winter forms of it I have 
nothing to do. By whom is the beast most frequently seen? 
At any farm they will give you the answer. By the girl who is 
sitting on a knoll watching the cattle; by the youngster who is 
gathering berries; by the farmer who is bearing home a load of 
firewood, or a pack of hay from the upland meadows. And by 
‘them he is seen loafing harmlessly in the forest, picking berries 
on his own account, and feebly scratching the soil—grubbing, 
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in fact. Each year, then, strengthens my personal conviction 
that organised bear hunts are productive of little else besides 
weariness and strong language; but I feel that I can scarcely 
advise even the ambitious novice to spend his holiday in wander- 
ing about the forest in a casual way, in behaving as if he had 
nothing particular to do and any amount of time to do it in, to 
the end that he may at last sight a bear. Because in that case, 
to be consistent, I must also advise him to increase his chance of 
doing so by leaving his rifle at home, which is perhaps going too 
far. And, after all, the cult of the unexpected becomes deliberate 
arrangement, and as such is prone to failure. Whilst, therefore, 
leaving the great bear problem to be solved by each one according 
to his own fancy, I shall myself continue to have faith in the 
luck of meeting the beast when after elk or birds, and may point 
out that the Paradox, combining rifle and shot-gun, is an excellent 
firearm for the bird-shooter in Norway. 

To my mere enumeration of the other Norwegian beasts of 
prey I can add but little, and nothing from personal experience, 
inasmuch as, beyond a momentary glimpse of a lynx, I have never 
set eyes on them in a wild state. A good many wolves still exist 
in the remote parts of northern and central Norway, and in some 
districts these animals have actually begun to reappear after 
having been for long almost unheard of; as, for instance, in the 
rich and populous valley of Stjordal, which the railroad to Stock- 
holm enters soon after leaving the shores of the Trondhjem fjord. 
A friend of mine, a farmer resident in the valley, tells me that 
each year of the present decade wolves have in midwinter 
descended in considerable numbers from the vast rocky fields 
above, and prowled among the dwellings. At such times they 
are bold and savage with hunger, and a source of danger to all 
living things, especially children and dogs, which happen to be 
abroad during the long dark afternoons. In a letter recently 
received from an elk-hunting friend, who remained in Norway up 
to December 10 (1895), he states that in his district wolves were 
very troublesome and their tracks numerous; that he saw half-a- 
dozen of them, but that they gave very little chance to the rifle. 
Now in the district which I lease, at no great distance from his, 
the farmers assure me that they are never troubled by wolves, 
and the elk certainly do not suffer from them. Their occurrence, 
therefore, is clearly very local. For invisibility the lynx (Felis 
lynz, Gaupe) and the glutton, sometimes called the wolverine—a 
foolish name—(Gulo borealis, Jerv; Fjeld-fras) may be said to 
‘whip creation.’ But having once, as I said above, momentarily 
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sighted, and not seldom had my attention called by my hunter to 
sign of, the former beast, I infer that there is always more chance 
of his being viewed by the sportsman than the latter, of whom I 
have never seen a trace, except on the single occasion when he 
did me the honour of descending from his lair amid the in- 
accessible crags of Bangdal, and partaking of the elk meat which 
we were obliged to leave all night in the forest. Need I say 
that, like a true epicure, he appropriated the choicest morsels. 
The glutton has been accused of making such enormous meals 
that he can hardly stir; but my hunter, who, being a Lap, knows 
as much about him as man can, assures me that he is not such a 
fool as to endanger his safety in this manner, and eats no more 
than any other beast, but has a habit of hiding fragments of flesh 
‘all about the region he frequents, so that when the fancy takes 
him he’ can always indulge in a snack. Nevertheless, both he 
and the lynx are bloodthirsty brutes, and will on occasion, as 
when they get into a fold of sheep or among the tame reindeer, 
slaughter all they can; but nothing is too insignificant for their 
notice, and from his extraordinary agility the big cat is probably 
the more deadly enemy to game. Where the disturbance of the 
forest is of no consequence he may be hunted with dogs and 
possibly treed, but woe to the too daring hound who gets within 
his clutch. 

And now I come to the consideration of the ‘ cervide.’ It is 
not my intention to say much about the red-deer of Norway, 
inasmuch as the pursuit of them is practically limited to two or 
three groups of islands on the west coast and a portion of the 
immediately adjoining mainland, and because the total number 
killed in these localities is really very small, although amply 
sufficient to afford good sport to the few who have secured the 
shooting. In the return of 1894 it appears as eighty-four deer 
for the whole of Norway, and of these more than half are claimed 
by the well-known island of Hitteren, every yard of which worth 
having is leased, chiefly by Englishmen. From a very interesting 
article by Mr. H. Seton-Karr which appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of November 23, we learn that in 1895 his party obtained 
in less than a month on his forest, one of the three in Hitteren, 
their record bag of twenty-eight stags, the clean weight of the 
heaviest being 27 st. 12 lbs. As in Norway the term forest 
implies, besides open fjeld and swamp, a great deal of thick 
woodland, such bags are only to be obtained by a system of 
scientific driving. Of late years I have myself leased, but usually 
sublet, a small and very beautiful island of the same group, close 
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to the mainland, and there only, during two brief visits in 
October, after the close of the elk season, have I ever pursued 
and killed the Norwegian red-deer. There also I proved to my 
satisfaction—as narrated in the Fortnightly Review, under the 
heading ‘ An Island Deer Forest ’—that a well-trained elk-hound, 
kept in hand, will, without fail, find and take one up to red-deer 
in the woodlands, there being, of course, no guarantee as to stag 
or hind. But the dog’s nose must be supplemented by the hunter’s 
woodcraft, and the latter brought into play for the final approach, 
when the former has accomplished its special share of the task. 
By a recent alteration of the law, however, the red-deer season is 
now limited, except on Hitteren, to which the change does not 
apply, to the month between August 15 and September 15, and 
the smaller islands have been thereby rendered almost worthless 
as resorts for the stalker, inasmuch as the few stags they hold 
have a habit of crossing the straits to the mainland, and not 
returning thence until just before or during the rutting season. 
Reckoning each island and each bit of coast separately, there are 
about fourteen localities on the Norwegian seaboard where red- 
deer actually exist, but to enumerate these is unnecessary. 

It is to me surprising that in the Badminton volumes on Big 
Game no mention whatever is made of the wild reindeer of 
Norway, the pursuit of which is absolutely historical. Notwith- 
standing that many just complaints have recently appeared in the 
public prints as to the number of untaxed guns on the high fijelds, 
the amount of habitual poaching, and the probability, in default 
of Government measures for their protection, of the deer becoming 
extinct at no very remote period, the official returns of 1894 
mention 760 which were fairly killed and reported ; and the sport 
cannot therefore be regarded as altogether unworthy of notice. 
It is, moreover, from the elevation at which the deer are found, 
the magnificently wild scenery, the glorious air, and the romantic 
life in the huts, of so fascinating a character that those who 
have once taken to it remain, almost without exception, its 
devotees, as long as they can breast a hill or handle arifle. It 
lays hold of some as the elk-chase does of others. But the 
attractions of the one are those of the highest fjeld, of the region 
of glacier and snowfield and icy waters, of the ‘Flyer’ and 
‘ Vidder,’ the vast expanses of moss, lichen, and stone which spread 
like seas between the mountain tops; and of the other, those of 
the lower fjeld, with its thickets of gnarled birch and stunted 
willow, its rocky glens and heather-girt tarns, and of the rolling 
pine forest with its silent lakes and garrulous streams, its breaks 
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of dismal swamp or smiling natural park. For the lover of 
nature and sport both possess inexhaustible charms, both require 
the same physical endurance and equanimity under disappoint- 
ment. The most determined English reindeer stalker I ever met 
told me, many years ago, that his best bag in a season had been 
nine deer, and that he had often killed only two or three. But 
he went in habitually for big bucks. Besides the skill requisite 
in stalking, the sport demands great patience, from the fact that 
an adverse wind will destroy all chance whatever of even seeing 
deer in any given locality. 

For the palmy days of reindeer stalking, and for the pattern 


A LODGING-PLACE IN THE WILDERNESS 


of a stalker, we must go back to the era of John Gjendin, who 
was born in 1795 and lived to be close on ninety years old. 
Although possessed of considerable property in land and houses, 
he elected to live alone in a small hut, and devote his existence 
to using the rifle over the wild tracts of the Jotunfjelds which 
adjoin Lakes Gjendin and Bygdin. At the same time, it was his 
fancy to make little or no profit out of his life-long occupation, as 

he invariably gave away, or sold for a nominal sum, the venison 
and trophies he obtained, retaining only so many of the horns 
and hides as he required for his home manufacture cf knife 
handles and leather. He subsisted on the simplest diet of bread, 
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butter, and cheese, coffee, and plain water. Meat, game, or fish 
he would never cook himself, and therefore tasted only when 
in the company of others. To the last day of his life he remained 
constant to flint and steel, and refused to believe in the merits of 
any rifle which had not been stocked, sighted, and internally 
polished by himself, and occasionally went so far as to buy the 
barrels in the rough, and effect the rifling with an apparatus of 
his own invention. There is no doubt that he conceived and 
worked out the principle of the express with its heavy charge of 
powder and low trajectory. With a rest—for off-hand he could 
do little or nothing—he was an unerring shot, and as a stalker 
unrivalled. It is greatly to his credit that, although when hunting 
with comrades he occasionally assisted in the slaughter of an 
unreasonable number of deer in the day, he always regretted it, 
and was, when alone, invariably inclined to spare, the total of his 
kills being far smaller than that of hunters who were his inferiors 
in craft and marksmanship. Fora long series of years he confined 
himself entirely to the solitary and arduous pursuit of the 
‘ Storbukke,’ the biggest bucks—corresponding to the ‘royal stags’ 
of red-deer—and of these in three consecutive seasons—an achieve- 
ment of which he was himself proud—he managed to bag no fewer 
than forty-three. And, finally, it may be mentioned as an instance 
of his perseverance and hardihood, that having once wounded 
a ‘Storbuk’ on Gjendintungen, he eventually killed it after a 
chase of seventy hours, during which he slept in ordinary clothing 
among the snowfields of the bleak high fjeld. "Whata contrast to 
this really remarkable man are many of the native hunters of the 
present day, who scour the fjelds in all directions, and fire at long 
range a succession of shots from repeating rifles—which unluckily 
in Norway may be bought dirt cheap—into the brown of a herd, 
thereby wounding many more deer than they kill! 

That in remote times the wild reindeer abounded all along the 
vast mountain ranges which form the watershed between Norway 
and Sweden, from north to south, cannot be doubted, but for 
many generations the Laps have been lords of the high fjeld, and 
have, in the northern districts, almost entirely destroyed, or, by 
various devices, merged into their tame herds the stock of wild 
deer ; so that nowadays the range of the latter is, for the practical 
purpose of the sportsman, limited to sundry extensive patches of 
fjeld, amounting altogether to about ten thousand square miles 
(English), and lying between the head of Suledal, in latitude 59°-40, 
and the level of Molde and Roraas in 62°50. 

I fancy that the writers of several epistolary laments which 
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have recently appeared in the sporting press over the destruction 
of the Norwegian elk by poachers, and the exposure of meat for 


ELIASSEN AND PASOP 


sale at all seasons, have overlooked the facts that the poaching 
has become conspicuous owing to the far more conspicuous 
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increase in the numbers of the elk during the last thirty years ; 
and that all over the country, as well as in the large towns, there 
are now established freezing depdts, where meat, game, and fish 
can be stored for months at a trifling cost. I have myself, 
pending private arrangements for refrigeration, made use of such 
a depdt on one of the smaller fjords, where the netted salmon are 
kept until the steamers call for them. The same plan obtains in 
England ; and if we help to eat an excellent haunch of red-deer 
venison at a date when it is by common consent supposed to be 
out of season, we are not, therefore, bound to jump at the con- 
clusion that the ‘ unwritten law’ of close-time has been violated. 
Some minor alterations in the laws affecting elk may be still 
desirable; but, on the whole, the Government can scarcely be 
accused of supineness in the matter, seeing that they keep a 
sharp eye on the returns, and frequently abridge the shooting 
season in districts where the number of kills appears some- 
what excessive. It may be argued that this affects only the 
law-abiding sportsman, and ignores the poacher, who naturally 
makes no report; but let us refer to the official returns for 
1894. It appears, then, that during that season 1,262 elk were 
killed with the rifle, which is an increase of about four hundred 
on the returns of from five to ten years ago, and of nearly a 
thousand on those of much earlier date, when pitfalls, spring- 
guns, and the like were still in use. Of the total for 1894, I was 
myself responsible for nine, eight bulls and a cow, the latter shot 
for a farmer, who for some seasons had missed his fair share of 
meat. As I fear that this paper has been hitherto somewhat dry 
and over-statistical, I propose to try to enliven the close of it by 
a sketch—grounded on my diary for that year—of the kind of 
entertainment to be found in a really good elk-forest. 

On September 24, having in the previous week killed two 
bulls, and thereby exhausted the elk-rights in the immediate 
vicinity of one hut, I determine to shift quarters to another. 
Whilst the five men who act as bearers—for we have no other 
means of transport—make their way with the baggage as best 
they can to the next quarters, my hunter, Elias, and I, with the 
dog Pasop, cross the plateau of Grénli, or Green-lea, a beautiful 
and extensive fjeld which we have already hunted, and whereon 
we now see a solitary old cow elk, and a three-year-old bull, and 
strike into the hitherto untried country beyond. This is broken 
up into a succession of small wooded ravines, separated from 
each other by narrow ridges, sprinkled here and there with 
patches of brushwood, but for the most part bare, and sloping in 
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rocky spurs down to the level of the underlying forest. The 

travelling here is slow and rather tedious owing to repeated 
ascent and descent. As the wind, moreover, is blowing up the 
ravines and ridges, we have to traverse the latter close to their 
junction with the fjeld, where they are highest, steepest, and 
stoniest. On the top of each we halt to examine with our 
glasses the one beyond, and after a couple of hours of this work, 
at last detect part of the body of a recumbent elk on a little rock- 
terrace some way ahead. By making a circuit and stealing along 
the ridge, we reach a spot commanding a full view of the deer, 
which proves, as we expected, to be a cow, and, lying so close to 
her that the bodies seem one, is a large bull calf. Between their 
position and ours are about two hundred yards of steepish slope, 
quite bushless and covered with short dry herbage, but near them 
are several patches of low birch thicket, wherein it is by no 
means unlikely that a bull may be lying unseen. Elias is for 
rousing the deer with a whistle, and taking the chance of a shot 
if the possible bull shows himself ; for he declares nearer approach, 
keeping the wind right, to be utterly impossible. But believing 
that one man may well succeed where two men and a dog—for 
Pasop cannot be left behind—would certainly fail, I resolve to try 
how near I can get to the deer by myself, and, directing Elias to 
lie quiet and watch the experiment, start to crawl down the 
grassy slope prone on my face. After the first fifty yards it 
becomes too steep for further progress in this fashion, and turning 
on to my back with the rifle held across my chest, I ‘inch along’ 
by the aid of elbows and heels. When about half the total dis- 
tance is accomplished the elk become aware that some strange 
reptile is approaching them, and stand up to watch it, remaining 
perfectly motionless, except that the cow now and then puts her 
head on one side with a comical air of bewilderment. On 
reaching at last the bottom of the slope I slip out the barrel- 
plugs, and suddenly rise to my feet within thirty yards of them, 
revealing to the astonished pair in erect majesty the human form 
divine. All hopes of there being a bull handy are extinguished, 
when, after a brief stare, the ungainly mother and more ungainly 
offspring turn and make off by themselves at a lumbering trot, to 
disappear in the woodland. 

After lunch, during which Elias chuckles a good deal over my 
successful approach, and allows that there is no knowing what one 
can do until one tries, we resume our search for elk ; but it is not 
until rather late in the afternoon that Pasop gets wind of and 
leads us up to the fresh spoor of a big bull who has left at intervals 
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-conspicuous evidences of his recent presence in the shape of two 
or three young trees cut all to bits by his horns, and several 
shallow pits scraped and stamped out in the soil by his huge 
hoofs. The dusk is approaching when the hound’s restrained 
excitement tells us that the elk is not far ahead. We are now on 
a platform of moss-coated rock overlooking a gloomy dell wherein 
slender sapling birches and mountain-ashes have shot up into a 
thick grove. Above us is the steep timber-clad hill we have just 
descended, and immediately beneath a swampy little hollow clear 
of trees. After some consultation we decide at this point to dis- 


A SILENT LAKE IN THE FOREST 


continue our hunting for the day, seeing that the light is fast 
failing, that noiseless progress through the thickly set stems 
beyond the hollow is impossible, and that we are working away 
from our still distant quarters for the night. But as a last chance 
we do that which all elk-hunters will, if they are wise, do at 
intervals; we sit down and listen intently, feeling certain from 
his tracks that the bull is wandering restlessly about, probably in 
search of a mate. The evening is calm, and for ten minutes the 
absolute silence of the woodland is unbroken. Then our straining 
ears catch the distant snapping of a branch, soon followed by a 
succession of those peculiar grunting snorts which the bull elk 
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utters during the rutting season. These sounds, impressive in 
the stillness, come nearer and nearer until they suddenly cease, 
and we hear instead, close to us, the noise made by the great 
beast in his passage through the dense copse. And at last we 
sight him, for like an immense grey spectre he moves just out of 
the shadow of the trees on to the edge of the swampy hollow, and 
there stands. I am lying down with my rifle rested on a roll of 
the moss, and though the light is imperfect and the hour late, 
cannot resist the chance. Aiming carefully at the broad chest, I 
press the trigger, and Elias, on my right, sees the bull stagger 
and fall; but when the smoke from the express, which hangs 
heavily in the damp, breezeless hollow, clears away he is again 
invisible, plunging and crashing among the tree stems in tremen- 
dous efforts to keep his footing and ‘escape. This he succeeds in 
doing before we can descend from our platform. To shoot again 
is useless, for despite the noise he makes, I cannot get another 
glimpse of him. Led by the eager Pasop, we then follow until 
on ground more open and where the light is better we find blood, 
but in half an hour further pursuit becomes impossible; and 
before we strike the trail leading to our new quarters it is quite 
dark, and we are grateful as the moon steals up into the sky 
over the crest of the fjeld. That evening, until I fall asleep, 
I am troubled by thoughts of the bull lying wounded in the 
forest. 

The next morning is glorious, bright and slightly frosty, but 
too calm for elk-hunting. We are off early to take up the blood- 
spoor at the point where we turned back over-night, and can now 
shorten the distance by a row round the bends of a lovely little 
lake called Krokvand, one of the many Norwegian waters which 
bear that name. The bank of the lake where we leave the boat 
is a strip of natural meadow, and five minutes after landing we 
discover the tracks of a bear which must have passed that way 
since dawn, for the regular footprints, which Pasop acknowledges 
with bristling coat, show dark amid the silvery moisture covering 
the rest of the grass. But their line is in the opposite direction 
to ours, and, bent as we are on finding the wounded bull, the bear- 
hunt must be postponed to another day. Having again struck 
the blood-spoor, we follow it with much difficulty and very slowly, 
for the ruddy drops discoverable on leaf and blade are but few and 
far between, and at length cease altogether. Neither is Pasop’s 
unerring nose of much assistance, as the tracks after leading 
upwards through the brushwood of a steep hill-side fall into one 
of those habitually used elk-paths which are characteristic of a 
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well-stocked forest, and become all but obliterated by the fresh 
spoor of deer which have passed and repassed that very morning. 
The elk-path dips and bends along a kind of terrace on the side of 
the mountain, and the slopes both above and below it are exces- 
sively abrupt. There is scarcely a breath of air, but of a sudden 
Pasop raises his head, and signifies as plainly as if he had spoken 
that he is getting the wind direct from deer. Advancing cautiously, 
we see about a hundred yards ahead, and luckily before they see 
us, two great cows standing like sentinels on a mound beside the 
elk-path. They are clearly suspicious, and if once started ahead 


of us, will warn every living thing of our approach. We, there- 
fore, steal back a short distance, and crawl noiselessly up a water- 
course into the wood above, descending to the path again rather 
beyond the cows, and so put them to flight in the direction whence 
we have come. Elias, who was born and bred in this region, and 
carries in his bead an accurate map of it, now whispers that we 
have passed the invisible boundary of the elk-right whereon I 
wounded the bull, and are on fresh ground giving me the legal 
right to another deer. 

Shortly after our manceuvre with the cows we round, by a long 
rise in the elk-path, the shoulder of the mountain, and attain a 
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small patch of open level ground. And here the unexpected 
happens ; for, at the opposite side of it, about forty yards away, 
and gazing into the brushwood below, where, as we afterwards 
discover, his temporary wife is lying, stands broadside on a magni- 
ficent bull. So stealthily have we crept up the rise that he is 
unconscious of our presence. In an instant Elias hisses into my 
ear: ‘den allerstorste Oxe, skyd paa ham!’ in another the crack 
of the 500 express rings out, and the lead strikes the broad shoulder 
of the bull. Slowly he swings round his full length, thus exposing 
the other shoulder, and-there receiving the contents of the second 
barrel. I might, apparently, as well have flipped at him a couple 
of orange pips. Beyond a single snort and a toss of his great 
antlers, he exhibits no sign of shock or surprise, and advances 
towards us with a stride as stately as that of Astur, the great lord 
of Luna, until within twenty yards he halts and regards us defiantly. 
‘Having got in fresh cartridges, I now fire with most careful aim 
‘at the base of the massive neck where it joins the chest. Then 
‘at last the bull staggers and makes a half turn, and when the 
second bullet penetrates within three inches of the other, the huge 
inert mass is all at once roused into mighty action, the supreme 
effort of immense vitality. With two tremendous plunges the 
stricken giant clears the level ground, rears and leaps out over the 
edge of the steep, tumbles headlong, rolls, crashes against a fallen 
pine-tree, and there lies dead.. As we go down to inspect him we 
see his widow splashing through the stream, and a second pair of 
elk, bull and cow, watching us from a hillock on the other side of 
the valley. 

The gralloch takes double the usual time, for the bull lies in 
a most awkward position jammed up against the heavy log, and 
seeing that he weighs about eighty stone, we are unable, even 
with birchen levers, to shift him more than a few inches. But 
the Lap is clever with the knife, and the work, if slow, is well 
done. The mighty head we cut clean off with the axe and deposit 
on the handy pedestal of an ancient tree-stump. As a trophy of 
the Scandinavian elk, which, be it noted, is not to be judged by 
the same standard as the American moose, it is very fine, all 
the nineteen tines being long and thick, the palmation broad, 
and the circumference of the horn below the coronet unusually 
large. The measurements are these: Length of horn, 28} inches ; 
tip to tip, 243; spread, 42; palmation, 10}; circumference, 74; 
points, 10x9. Then, after a very needful and refreshing wash in 
the stream, followed by lunch and one delicious pipe on its sunny 
bank, we again ascend the slope to the elk-path, intending to 
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devote the rest of the afternoon to the search for the wounded 
bull. But he spares us much trouble, and himself longer 
suffering. We have not progressed more than a quarter of a 
mile, when, with a crash, he rises from the brushwood some eighty 
yards above us and tries to climb the hillside. There is no 
mistaking him—the limp and the laborious action tell their tale, 
and before going far he is obliged to halt. This time the rifle 
does its work mercifully, and he drops and expires without a 
struggle. Would that it could be always so! We find that the 
bullet fired the previous evening had struck the left side of the 
chest and penetrated under the shoulder. The head is a 
symmetrical one of twelve points, six on either antler. There 
is again occupation for Elias’s knife, but no unwonted trouble, 
for the huge quarry lies conveniently. Before sunset we are 
again on the banks of Krokvand, and with a whistle summon 
the boat from the island where the blue curling smoke shows that 
Peter and Enk are making coffee. They have seen a pair of elk 
feeding on the opposite bank of the lake, making a total of 
thirteen sighted by our party during the two days I have 
attempted to describe. The next morning all the bearers, with 
some of the people from the nearest farm, are off early ; but not 
until the afternoon do they return, staggering, but cheerful, under 
their heavy burdens of meat, heads, and hides. 


Norr.—The elk sighted during my season of 1894—nominally of 40 days, 
but I have hunted only 27—were bulls, cows, and calves, 88 in all; as against 
40, 45, and 60 seen in the three previous seasons. Owing to constant change of 
camp, but a limited number of deer were in any year seen more than once. 
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SPORT IN SARAWAK 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE 


Ir is not to be said that there is no game in Rajah Brooke’s 
Bornean kingdom. Scientific works enumerate two species of 
deer, and the natives tell of a third, besides the roebuck termed 
kijang, and three species of mouse deer—if anyone had the heart 
to kill those exquisite little creatures. Moreover, they are all 
numerous. Every night in the forest one hears bucks chal- 
lenging from hill to hill—a pleasant sound if one wake in the 
misty darkness. Every Dyak house is furnished with a multitude 
of horns, in place of hooks, to hang weapons on and miscella- 
neous property. Many of those amiable savages will not eat 
venison, for fear of digesting a relative unawares; but such as 
trace their honourable descent from pigs, or alligators, or some 
other beast, secure as much of it as they want. In fact, there is 
game enough for a true sportsman in Sarawak—if he could only 
get at it. 

But he cannot—excepting always pigs. The land is a forest, 
only broken from year to year by new paddy grounds; those 
used in previous seasons make the worst jungle of all. It might 
be expected that deer would come to feed on the young crops, but 
only pigs give serious trouble ; more timid animals are scared by 
the watchers, scenting them at a distance. In any case, however, 
they would not show themselves in cleared ground till after dark, 
when the mists rise very dense on those slopes embowered in 
woods. You may, indeed, have the pleasure of shooting at a deer 
by daylight occasionally, under guidance of a Dyak, and, if luck 
be very kindly, you may even bag him. Deer are fond of 
browsing on the succulent vegetation of new jungle, where the 
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land has been farmed a year or two ago, and they begin before 
sunset. It will commonly be a hillside, for the rice the people 
grow is the variety which loves a well-drained soil. The Dyak 
leads you betimes into the valley, which is always more or less of a 
swamp—a tangled wilderness, peopled by all manner of disagree- 
able creatures. You make peepholes through the leaves, so as 
to command a view of the opposite slope, and there you crouch, . 
devoured by insects and leeches, unless the Foul Fiend himself 
should stroll along in the shape of a fire-ant or in some such 
disguise—when you run howling, cost what it may. The glossy 
foliage on the hillside reddens as the sun sinks; the shadow of 
the slope behind you mounts upward. As it climbs, the lower 
jungle gets curiously blurred. That is the fog creeping among 
the leaves, colourless vapour as yet. 

The Dyak nudges you, and points with cautious finger, and 
mouths eager whispers unuttered. You strain your eyes. The 
green waste of shrubs is moving softly; a faint breeze rises at 
sunset. There is no tree to cast a shadow. The hill is all 
glistening and bristling. Small leaves flutter and reverse, showing 
the grey underside. What mortal could see a deer, if one there 
were, through that quivering veil? But the Dyak frowns and 
sputters noiselessly. His wild eyes gleam, and the red juice of 
betel escapes from each corner of his mouth. Rather alarming 
and quite disgusting is his excitement. But what can he possibly 
see? Why, the cautious finger points in a new direction—and 
then back to the old—and twinkles from one to the other! 
There are two deer yonder, visible to him; and nothing can you 
detect among the thick-pressed boughs! What duffers, he must 
think, are these wondrous Tuan putih in the jungle ! . 

At length, following the indications, you almost fancy you 
can distinguish brown sticks moving gently among the green. 
The Dyak knows before yourself that you can see the nose upon 
your face—at last !—and his writhings cease, he crouches still 
asa dog at point, but thrilling with eagerness in every muscle. 
Softly you lift your rifle. But one cannot fire at a pair of horns! 
Let us see a head at least. And then the conditions of this 
shooting strike you. How shall one get a glimpse even of the 
head when a deer is buried to the frontlet in shrubs and creepers 
and the crowding growths of new jungle?—unless by happy 
chance he stretch his neck to the uttermost for a tempting mouthful 
up above. You must wait for a chance of some sort, evidently— 
but what are the odds? The Dyak promptly lets you know his 
opinion. He begins to fume and mouth and point again. Why 
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on earth don’t you shoot when you see the game? You will see 
no more than the tips of his horns! Doubtless the fellow under- 
stands. So you calculate. The head must be there—the body 
there! And you fire. The result is such as Heaven wills. 

This is not satisfactory shooting, but, such as it is, one cannot 
enjoy it everywhere. A variety of circumstances niust be com- 
bined to make it feasible. There are salt-licks which the deer 
frequent, and two or three of those known are so situated that a 


YOU WILL SEE NO MORE THAN THE TIPS OF HIS HORNS 


sportsman has a fair chance. I was never in the neighbourhood 
of these, and I do not remember now why I did not seek them. 
For the rest, sport in Sarawak is little better than chance. It will 
happen that a deer shows himself broadside even in such shoot- 
ing as I have sketched, and by practice a man may learn to judge 
with precision where the head or shoulder lies when only the 
horns are visible; but obviously it is guesswork, more or less 
cultivated. I have looked through the bulky and delightful 
volumes of Sir Spencer St. John’s ‘ Life in the Forests of the 
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Far East.’ Allusions to deer and game of all sorts are continual. 
Sir Spencer, I believe, is fond of sport; his gun was always 
in hand, naturally, on those interesting travels, and he had to 
use it, for the pot’ often enough. But there is only one mention 
of deer shot in deliberate and business-like fashion. Upon the 
other hand, pigs are ‘a drug.’ Anyone satisfied with pork 
butchery may enjoy himself to the uttermost in Sarawak. Fine 
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THE RESULT IS SUCH AS HEAVEN WILLS 


creatures they are, too, as big, perhaps, as any in the world. 
Forty inches at the shoulder is not very uncommon; forty-two 
has been registered. Admiral Keppel protested that a small child 
could have sat between the jaws of one he shot; and it was no 
exaggeration when the head measured nearly two feet in length. 
It may seem strange that wild boar are bagged so easily. The 
thickness of the jungle should protect them also. But their 
habits are different all round. They do not shun clearings or 
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farm grounds. In especial, they love to forage on the wide, 
rock-strewn beach, where on a moonlight night a man may kill 
as many as he could wish. And they go but a few yards into 
the forest—which lines the beach, of course, like a wall—to 
sleep through the day. A man may stroll at ease over the 
beautiful white sand, studded with great boulders which give 
him most excellent cover for night shooting. I remember those 
rocks, clothed with fern and palms, as the loveliest bits of picture 
that ever fell in my way; but that is a detail. While the sports- 
man wanders thus at large, admiring the scenery if he likes, but 
keeping eyes and ears open and gun ready, a Dyak or two should 
be gliding through the jungle, attended by their little curs. Very 
soon there is a yelp, next instant a worry ; the dogs are mute till 
they see game. The Dyaks are heard shouting and clashing ; 
they want to drive the boar, not to spear him, and their faithful 
pack cannot understand. You slip behind a boulder or to the 
shadow of the forest wall. Soon the great red beast appears— 
stern foremost often enough, for he is making distracted rushes at 
his foes. They are no match for him in speed, however, when 
clear of the bush and fairly started on the hard sand. He is off 
like a racer unless your bullet stop him. 

If wounded, an old boar may charge, and it is certainly a test 
of nerve when the huge brute launches himself at you. I have 
felt that sensation only once, but it dwells in the memory. But 
descriptions of a charging boar must be drawn up in cold blood, 
after the event, according to my experience ; all one recognises 
at the moment is a ‘bristling hurricane,’ to adopt Professor 
Wilson’s lively figure. The reader may or may not find it con- 
soling to hear that if the little Dyak dogs are at hand there is 
no danger. With the utmost promptitude they seize the boar’s 
heels, letting go as promptly when he turns, unless their 
master be within spearing distance; in that case they hold on 
—which must be the effect of reason, for assuredly neither they 
nor their forefathers were ever trained. 7 

Pigs may be roused and shot in this manner anywhere, 
though not with such comfort. The Resident of Bintulu once 
killed seven before the sun grew hot, and I dare say that number 
has been doubled. But tramping after game in the bush is awful 
work. Deer cannot be stopped by these small dogs, for they will 
not turn upon them. 

Under such circumstances, irritated by the bellowing every 
night and the footprints in all directions, I longed to try native 
modes of hunting. Nets and nooses may be called unsportsman- 
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like by those who have no need of such devices ; they do not live 
in the midst of an impenetrable forest. 

The Dyaks have many traps always in use; their favourite is 
one which shoots a spear horizontally when the spring is released. 
It is set at different heights from the ground, proportionate to the 
size of the game expected. They bend a young tree like a bow 
and fix it in place with a catch ; fasten a spear to the tip, a rattan 
to the catch, and stretch the rattan across a ‘run’ used by pig or 
deer. The animal touches it, releases the catch, and is transfixed. 


by: 
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WITHIN SPEARING DISTANCE 


That sort of thing is effective but not interesting, unless you 
yourself happen to start the machinery when tramping through 
the woods. This peril is so serious that a white man never leads 
the march, and a Malay is very unwilling. Only Dyaks have 
such confidence in their eyesight as to feel sure they will not 
miss the danger signal—two small sticks crossed, lying in the path. 

But they have great hunts sometimes. For one method they 
fell trees over a line perhaps a mile in length, choosing a situation 
which their admirable woodcraft approves. The boughs un- 
trimmed make an abattis. Chiefs and elders conceal themselves 
along the line, whilst the younger men, in circle, beat as much 
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ground as they can cover ; deer and pigs leap into the abattis and 
struggle there, to be killed with ease. But the preparations for this 
sport are long, and the preliminary talking necessary far longer. 

Also they set nooses in a row, hanging on a rattan fixed from 
tree to tree for a space of some hundreds of yards, and beat up to 
it ; but this is not nearly so killing, and all the village must turn 
out. They are not eager to take so much trouble, commonly. 

Netting is the third system, almost as effective as the abattis, 
and infinitely less laborious. But custom asserts itself here in a 
singular fashion. One village—‘ house,’ we call it, because the 
whole population dwells under the same roof—never keeps more 
than a certain length of netting, 250 yards or so. They could 
make ten times the quantity in the idle season, after harvest, 
of one year, without neglecting any of their usual employ- 
ments; but they say, ‘It is not our adit.’ Thus several villages 
must unite for a netting enterprise of moment, and again 
leisurely consultations must be held. The fact is, these pleasant 
savages love diplomacy, negotiation, public talking, feasting, and 
drinking—only once in a while the latter—and they will not let 
an opportunity slip. 

I had no time for such ceremonies on my short visits to a 
‘house.’ For a moderate present of tobacco and beads and brass 
wire the good fellows set up their own morsel of netting and 
beat. But they were not enthusiastic, knowing there was small 
chance of success; in fact, several pigs were killed and one 
kyjang—roebuck, it may be translated—but they fell to the 
beaters. But once upon a time, an officer employed in verifying 
the returns of the ‘door-tax’ reached a house where I was 
stopping. This is the single impost levied, and payment of it is 
the single matter on which Dyaks are not absolutely honest. 
Even then they will not lie. In this case, there was a serious 
discrepancy, and when he asked them to arrange a grand netting 
party, they bustled about with a will. By sunrise next day the 
young men of our village and of the others interested were 
streaming off to take up their positions in the forest; and an 
hour afterwards the chiefs and elders began to arrive with great 
rolls of netting. 

White men assuredly cannot help these masters of woodcraft 
in such an undertaking, and, for superstitious reasons probably, 
natives do not like to see them on the ground till all is ready. It 
was three o’clock, I suppose, before we started, with the Orang 
Kayas and Tuahs, chiefs of first and second rank, attended by a 
crowd of their personal followers. They had stripped off their 
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ornaments mostly, but the favourite son of our host, I remember, 
persisted in wearing an article which might be called a back- 
apron of agate beads. Such a chance of displaying his taste and 
wealth to all the country-side might never recur. It jingled and 
sparkled at every moveinent, frightening any game within a 
hundred yards, no doubt; but then, how it must astonish the 
humans! When peremptorily ordered to take off the beauteous 
object, he ‘chucked up’ the expedition altogether, running home 
full speed. 

After an hour’s walk over batangs (slippery logs placed end - 
to end which make what they call a path there), and then through 
uncleared jungle, we found the nets, stretching I know not how 
far along the foot of a hill. They stood some ten feet high, 
attached to bamboos firmly planted. At intervals of fifty yards 
or so little sheds had been built to conceal the sportsmen; for 
Dyaks have no bows nor throwing spears, and in this part of 
the country they do not use the blow-pipe. They must be close 
at hand when game strikes the nets. The largest of these was set 
at the very end, just where we came out from the jungle; those 
wonderful savages had led us to the spot as the crow flies after 
leaving the ‘path.’ For here they proposed to station both of us. 

I protested; experience did not tend to convince me that 
game enough for two rifles would break cover at one spot. The 
Dyaks said that was the best station, but my comrade observed 
laughingly that they put us together thus to halve the risk of 
being shot, and it seemed probable. We agreed to fire only well 
to our left hand—that is, into the nets—for the danger of 
accident was manifest. He explained this carefully, but the 
Dyaks insisted that their only object was to place us in the best 
situation. In the end he stayed, and I went on perhaps a quarter 
of a mile up the line. 

All this time the clamour of the beaters was resounding, but 
still distant. It approached very slowly. For an hour, probably, 
I had been crouching in my hut, and still the beaters were a 
long way off, when ‘bang’ went my comrade’s gun. I looked out 
more earnestly. 

It should have been explained that the nets were set upon the 
very edge of campong or ‘street’ jungle—so called because one 
may stroll through it as easily as in a street—land which has 
been untouched probably since the making of the world, where 
trees have reached such a height that few shrubs can live in the 
shadow. The new jungle, where game lies, sprang abrupt almost 
as a wall some fifty yards from my station. 
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A boar emerged from it as I looked, and stood an instant, 
moving his head from side to side; there were more behind him, 
for the bushes swayed. I dared not fire. He came out, broke 
into a trot, and the others showed themselves. At this instant 
another ‘ bang’; the pigs stopped, and rushed back squeaking into 
the jungle. 

That was all I saw—and what I heard did not comfort me. 
As the beaters drew in, they yelled and whooped and clashed the 
boughs like an army of demons, but I distinguished shouts with 
& meaning in them and laughter. Several times the nets strained 
and quivered—an animal was struggling in them not far off. 
Then I perceived that the huts on either side of me were tenant- 
less; either the Dyaks feared my gun, or else, as I suspected, 


SOME OF THEM DANCED 


they knew game would not break in that quarter. And H. was 
blazing away like a musketry squad! In a few minutes more 
the beaters came out, roaring with laughter in their excitement, 
waving clubs and swords. Some of them danced, and then they 
rushed up or down to see the quarry. It was all over. H. had 
killed two pigs, a deer, and a kijang, and wounded another deer, 
which was tracked. A good many animals slipped round the edge 
of the nets. And now the Dyaks explained, too late, that they 
meant us to shoot back to back, one to look after these cunning 
brutes ! 

The little episode came back to memory the other day as I 
watched a flower of Calogyne pandurata just opening; I first 
heard of that marvel the same evening. We went straight from 
the scene of action to our boats, where servants and baggage 
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awaited us. The road—one must give things a name—passed 
through groves of durien and other fruit trees, wild apparently, 
but in fact each belonging to an 
owner whose forefathers, half a ; {\ Z 


century ago perhaps, remarked the 
sapling and proclaimed his dis- 
covery. There were many nests 
of the orang-outang among the 
boughs—a few sticks for him to 
sit upon, and a roof to keep him 
dry. None along our route were 
occupied. We talked of these 
creatures. 

‘T'll tell you an odd thing,’ 
said H. ‘One of our fellows up 


THREW DOWN A GREAT LUMP 
OF ORCHID 


at Banting was asked to shoot 
some mias (orang-outang) ; 
they are awfully mischievous 
to the crops, you know. He 
fired at one in a big tree, 
and the brute began throwing 
down sticks and things as 
they do. Among the rest he 
threw down a great lump of 
orchid, with the most won- 
derful flower you ever saw— 
a lovely green, with stripes 
as black as charcoal. He 
brought it to Sarawak a week 
afterwards, quite fresh. The 


Malays say it is common enough, but none of us had seen it before.’ 
That, as I learned afterwards, was Calogyne pandurata. The 

description is sufficiently exact—one could not exaggerate its 

beauty. But the black lines are rows of silky hairs, not stripes. 
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HOW TO ENJOY HUNTING 


BY THE HON. AND REV. W. R. VERNEY 


A passAGE in Lord Willoughby de Broke’s article on ‘ Fox-hunting’ 
induced me to think that something more might be said on the 
above subject, especially as I have managed to enjoy fox-hunting 
for nearly forty years under circumstances sometimes favourable 
and sometimes the reverse. If one has the true passion for the 
chase, one is sure to enjoy it, whether on a real good hunter, a 
forty-pound screw, or even afoot. There are, of course, helps 
external and internal which tend to foster and increase this enjoy- 
ment, and a few of these I venture to place before my readers. 
First of all, to thoroughly ‘ enjoy fox-hunting’ you must under- 
stand something about it. The pleasure that a huntsman feels 
in hunting his own hounds is oftentimes, indeed, tinged with pain ; 
but this only makes the enjoyment greater when it does come. 
I remember a sportsman being somewhere described as so keen 
that he loved even the splashes of mud on his boots as he rode 
to the meet. This is the sort of spirit with which we should 
embark upon the seas of the glorious chase. A man who loved 
‘the splashes on his boots’ understood, I'll be bound to say, 
something about hunting. If, like the second horseman who 
refused to be promoted to the office of second whip, we 
cannot remember the names of the ‘’ounds ’—and to do so adds 
greatly to the pleasure, of course—we can at least know the 
characteristics of the pack we hunt with, notice their drive and 
dash, and the patience with which they will stoop to a cold 
scent, &c. Their condition and quality, and the care which is so 
generally now displayed in their kennel management, should also 
be objects of our remark. We should, at least in a four-day-a 
week pack, know whether we are hunting with the dogs or the 
bitches, which is not by any means universal knowledge. I have 
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heard that when Lord Willoughby took the Warwickshire up to 
Ranksborough, by Mr. Baird’s invitation, a gentleman hunted with 
them very contentedly all day, thinking all the time he was out with 
the Cottesmore ; but this seems too good, or too bad, to be true. 
There are numberless other points that add much to the 
enjoyment of hunting—points which, to the uninitiated, are 
ever a sealed book, but which, to those who have the ‘hunting 
instinct,’ that is bred in a man as well as learned, come as 
simple matters of course. It is well known that very few become 
really first-class fishermen, or golfers with the true swing, unless 
they have begun in their early years; and it is the same with 
hunting. A man may learn to ride well, and ride well to hounds 
also, which is another pair of shoes, if he has not taken it up 
quite as a boy; but those who would thoroughly understand, and 
so thoroughly enjoy, hunting must be entered early and really 
learn the rudiments. I was standing the other day with my 


‘TuHeRE’'s A FOX THERE, I'LL BE 
BOUND BY RECTOR’ 


nephew, who was acting 
as deputy master, near a 
small covert. The hounds had been draw- 
ing a thin belt above it, and as they ran me 
down all keenness and fire to draw where they as 
themselves expected to find, he pointed out the 

different hounds, and noted their histories or qualifications. ‘That 
is Rector, a keen, fast hound.’ ‘He wants to have it too much to 
himself,’ I said. ‘Never mind,’ he answered, ‘ he’s keen and true, 
and as good-looking as they make them—there’s a fox there, I'll 
be bound by Rector.’ ‘That light-coloured hound is Gambler: 
he’s a good dog: and that dark tan hound, Traverser, was second 
at Peterboro’, and enters well.’ ‘Yonder he goes!’ as Tom’s 
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holloa sounds from the other side of the brook. ‘I said there was 
a fox there!’ and away we dash for the wooden bridge at the 
corner. This is what adds zest to fox-hunting, i.e. knowledge of 
the hounds, or, if you cannot have that, knowledge of what they 
are doing—instinct, or whatever it is, either born in or acquired 
by the young sportsman. 

That very day I went round a small covert into which three 
hounds had taken a stalish line. I noticed a single hound with 
a line out. One ‘Forrad away, forrad away!’ and twang 
twang, twang rings out my young friend’s horn as he gallops 
round the corner; and his ‘Thank ye for a good lift!’ sent me 
home the happier on rather a poor day. Mind, you must be 
careful, young sportsman, not to interfere too much and at the 
wrong juncture. It is only the privileged who have a general 
right, and not always they. If everyone were to try to help, the 
master would ‘look very old under his moustache,’ as the War- 
wickshire saying is ; but there are rare times and occasions when, 
at the end of a long run perhaps, you can render some assistance, 
and then, if accepted and successful, how proud you feel! Only 
be quite sure of your ground ; be quite certain that the information 
you give is correct ; and don’t be vexed if your well-meant advice 
meets sometimes with rejection, or even with scorn, for think 
how often the huntsman has been misled by kindly meant but ill- 
judged assistance, and don’t wonder at him if he receives it with 
some scepticism, in silence, or even promptly rejects it. At the same 


‘time the ‘ Thank ye, sir,’ we always got from Charles Orvis was very 


gratifying, even though he did not always accept the information. 

There are, in truth, things far too numerous to be mentioned 
ina brief article. One of them is the instinctive knowledge which 
forbears from that tiresome interrogatory, ‘Where are you going 
to draw next?’ I remember a year or two ago we had a very 
sharp run, and killed our fox. Up comes one of these gentlemen, 
who had been tit-upping along the road and had cut us off, ‘ Where 
are you going to draw next, my lord?’ ‘When I’ve got my 
wind and have a look round to see where I am, I’ll tell you, sir,’ 
was all the answer he got. I don’t think the fox had even been 
broken up. The way the wind is blowing, the probable run of the 
fox, the look of the sky, the very dewdrops hanging on the thorn, 
the jay screaming in the covert, even the startled cry of the black- 
bird, all these, and such like, are imperceptibly noted by the true 
lover of the sport. The behaviour of the hounds at a check, the 
difficulties that then present themselves, the way the huntsman 
extricates himself from them, his probable cast, the chances he has 
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of hitting off his fox, all these are problems which naturally at once 
suggest themselves to him who, having checked his horse at a 
proper distance, has his eye keenly upon the hounds. He turns 


a deaf ear to the remarks of his comrades, 
which he greets so cheerily at other times; 
even to the lady who is asking, ‘Did you see my brown 
mare jump that big rail in the corner?’ he has not quite 
so courteous a reply as usual. He is a huntsman for the 
time being. He may not, indeed, handle the hounds, or utter the 
magic ‘Yo doit!’ or ‘ Yor geot!’ without which, it appears, no 
hounds can be properly cast, any more than a groom can clean a 
horse without his his-s-s-s-s-s-s-s; but he can be a huntsman 
in imagination and think which way he would have gone if he had 
been a fox, what has turned him, and in which direction he would 
cast. He has one advantage over the huntsman—that ng one can 
criticise his imaginary cast, and if it turns out, as it often does, 
quite wrong, well, it matters to no one, not much even to himself! 
Then there is the delight of a good finish ; surely that is half the 
battle. We go out to kill as well as hunt the fox, and the sports- 
man, well mounted or otherwise, who has managed to struggle up 
at the end of a good thing in time for the worry, the member of a 
gallant little band, the only remnants of the hundred or two who 
started with the hounds, has at all events enjoyed his day’s hunting. 


Good-bye! far, far o’er the billow of grass there rode the right sort, 
But scarce a score heard Lord Willoughby blowing the distant Morte. 
(Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt.) 
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What if the journey is long before he can ‘ get his boots off again’ ; 
what if the night is dark and cold? He is sustained by the glorious 
memories of the chase, and, as he and his friends sit and chat 
after dinner, they will ride the run over again to their great and 
mutual satisfaction. 

Just one cigar! blame not if by the fire, 

The brook grows wider, and the rail is higher, 

The distance longer, and the time more short. 

We rode it out, my friends, and gained our port. 

(Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt.) 


The riding home after a real good day, when we have been 
well carried and been in at the death, is not the worst part of a 
day’s hunting for the true sportsman. Our Warwickshire poet 
recognises this in one of the immortal stanzas of his greatest of 
all parodies. 

And at night along the highway, in November dark and chill, 

Saw the lights of Melton shining from the top of Burton Hill. 

Then my spirit rushed before me, and I felt the ‘ thirty-four’ 

Percolating through my system—noble vintage! now no more. 


Bay Middleton used to exclaim at those who abused the ride 
home. ‘ Why, it passes away the time!’ he said, ‘ and, you come 
out to ride home again!’ And this should be the spirit of him 
who would thoroughly enjoy foxhunting. 

The quotation from the late Bromley-Davenport and the men- 
tion of Captain Middleton naturally bring me to the part that 
riding has to bear on the pleasures of foxhunting, and here my 
subject might naturally be divided into those who ride to hunt, 
and those who hunt to ride. There is no doubt that one of the 
chief delights of foxhunting, if not the chief, comes from the riding 
part. To thoroughly enjoy foxhunting, not only as a sport but as 
an exercise, you must be young and active, a fair horseman, and 
not much troubled with nerves. There is nothing in the world 
like the gallop of a thoroughbred horse, or any sensation which 
can compare with fence after fence left behind in safety and peace 
for others to jump into or scramble over. Nothing can equal the 
feeling that you are holding your own with the best of the best, 
with that ecstatic whisper which says to your good horse, in our 
poet’s words again, 

Brave son of Belzoni! be true to thy sires, 

Sustain old traditions, remember you're leading 

The cream of the cream in the shire of the shires. 
(Ranksborough Gorse.) 
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When the others are stopping, and you are still going on, the 
hounds in front, fleeting like winged gulls o’er the grassy sea, a 
few good fellows by your side, twenty more striving all they know 
to catch you!—the huntsman has long ago ceased to adjure you 
not to override his hounds, in fact he is reserving his breath for 
his own efforts—you feel the old mare is still galloping strong 
between your knees. She knows as well as you do that it is a 
something out of the common. The blood of the desert is up, 
she would die in her tracks rather than fail you, and yet you are 
saving her every inch you know. Man and horse are one; you 


FOR OTHERS TO JUMP INTO OR SCRAMBLE OVER 


will face her at everything in reason, and everything in reason she 
will take—if you can hold out twenty minutes more, there will 
only be three with the hounds. Two fields off there may be a few 
struggling on, and one habit out of two score may still be flaunting 
in your rear, but this is all. Surely this is something that makes 
life worth living. Ah! 


We have lived, we have loved, we have spoken 
Hot words that set hearts on a glow, 


but to-day we have hunted, we have had a good place, we have 
been in sight of the hounds all the way, and we know that. there 
NO. VIII. VOL. II. Zz 


a, Gass 


is nothing like a real good ride, and a real good finish, to make 
you enjoy foxhunting and life. Who-whoop! they have him 
now, and, as you stand off your horse in the narrow but charmed 
circle around the baying pack, and watch your comrades come 
panting in with excuses, regrets, or congratulations, you would 
not change places with the Emperor of all the Russias. 

But we must alter the slide, 


BE Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
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: | We can’t all ride thoroughbred hunters in the first flight. We 
a, are often, too, like the hapless Vicar who was summoned before 
Bishop Wilberforce to give an account of his doings. ‘We are 
very seldom in the same field with the hounds.’ Our families are 
too long, or our purses are too short, to allow of our being mounted 
as we should like to be. Time, that relentless sportsman, begins 
to have his say, and we could not ride with the same zest as when 
we put that Oxford hack along, or rode that forty-pounder in a 
position which his merits but not his price or appearance may 
have justified. Are we then to give up the 
chase and take to growing chrysanthemums, 
grow old before our 
time, and live 


7 only in 
the records 
of the past ? 
Let read 
A our ‘ Autocrat of 


of old age to the covert-side. 

} If the sage had been an English- 
A REAL Goop Finish = man, I think he would have substituted 

a hunter for an outrigger, and a day’s 

hunting twice or three times a week for the more or less 
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monotonous spin on the river. Let us get out hunting whenever 
possible, and, even if we can no longer be in the front rank, let 
us see what we can and enjoy all we may. 

There are our friends to meet, the cheery greeting, the pleasant 
converse, the fresh, open air, the delicious scent of the woods, the 
acquisition, if of nothing else, of appetite and health. Now is the 
time to put our early training to the proof, and to see whether we 
have learned anything in our long experience of hunting. Even 
if the nerve be a little failing, the eyesight not quite so keen, and 
the grip scarcely so firm, there are yet days when we can ride a bit, 
and in a sufficiently forward place to thoroughly enjoy ourselves, 
while, if it comes to our ranking lower down still, and we are 
obliged, ‘nolentes, volentes,’ ‘letting I dare not wait upon I 
would,’ to join the rear rank, the skirting division, those who have 
been rather inaptly described as ‘ the vultures of the chase,’ let us 
make the best of a bad job and get all the fun we can out of the 
day. I was told the other day rather a good story of a friend of 
mine, who is a very good sportsman, but not a very hard rider. 
He went out for a change with her Majesty’s Hounds, as they met 
near his residence. The deer started one way, and the hounds and 
the field after him. My friend, not liking a crowd, went the other 
way, and got up in the old Bath road. For some reason or other 
the deer turned suddenly back, and ran for more than six miles 
parallel to the road. My friend, who, like Jorrocks, ‘was not 
afraid of the pace when there is no leppin’,’ kept him well in sight, 
and when he saw the pack were about to set their quarry up 
turned down through some fields, and was up about third, having 
thoroughly enjoyed his run. The natural question was, ‘ How did 
you get here?’ the equally natural answer to a rather plo 
question, ‘On my horse, of course.’ 

We are all acquainted with the middle-aged gentleman who 
never jumps a fence, but knows his way about, has a.good idea of 
the run of a fox, an instinctive memory for gates and gaps and 
lanes. He always gets up some time. If after the worry, he is 
pleased ; if before the worry, he is delighted. He always has some 
good tale to tell, and a kind word for everyone, farmer and labourer 
included. He is a great favourite with the ladies, who often 
trust themselves to his pilotage. He has no anxieties as to 
whether his horse will run away, or fall at a fence, or kick him 
off, or souse him in a brook, or lay on him the other side of some 
stiff timber. He enjoys his hunting in his own way, and he 
means to; and why not? Like ‘ Mr. Stubbs’ of historic renown, 
he often does not go out of a hand canter, but he always has a 
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pleasant ride, and his only trouble is when, as very rarely happens, 
hounds run clean away from him, and he has to go home without 
being able to record in his diary, or recount at the dinner-table, 
where they went and what they did. He will lose some of his 
enjoyment, because he will not be able to show the pad ten years 
afterwards, and tell the 
tale of how he won it. 
This brings me to an- 
other point in my moral, 
and that is the manage- 
ment of the horse, for on 
this depends a great deal 
of the enjoyment of fox- 
hunting. A great many 
people think it right to 
go out for a day’s sport, — 
wonder that they are not 
enjoying it at all, and 


‘ 
wil 


scarcely know 
why it is. I 
could tell them 
the reason. They are not like the Duke of Portland. The 
horse is master of them, and they are not Master of the Horse. 
I maintain that the average sportsman (there are exceptions, of 
course, men like Captain A., or Mr. B., or Lord C.) cannot be 


‘NOT AFRAID OF THE PACE WHEN THERE IS NO LEPPIN’ ’ 
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quite happy or comfortable when the horse takes, or tries to take, 
him where he likes, and the rider is a partner in a limited com- 
pany with very little share in the management. A great many 
people who don’t enjoy hunting are over-horsed. ‘It’s a com- 
plaint I should like to catch,’ say some of my readers, ‘and I 
would soon cure it!’ but is it not true? We all know one or 
two in every hunt who would get on better if they had a horse or 
two fewer, brought the others out more frequently, and so had 
them more under control. They would be able to choose their 
place in the run better; they could take a front seat, a middle 
seat, or a back seat just as they pleased. They would not get so 
tired, or feel so worn out by three o’clock. We should not hear 
those anxious exclamations, ‘ Please, sir, let me come, my horse 
won’t wait!’ Even a gate might occasionally be held for a lady, 
or some little courtesy done by dismounting, which a horse half 
mad from freshness makes impossible. 

I need not go now into the long controversy on bitting. For 
all ordinary purposes we know the plain snaffle and curb are the 
best bits, but there are horses who, in the hands of a weak man, 
require a stronger controller. I have a liking myself, which 
I know is not generally shared, for a gag ; but whatever the bit, I 
maintain that an ordinary middle-aged sportsman cannot enjoy 
himself if he has to go the pace his horse likes, and where his 
horse likes ; he knows, indeed, where he began his ride, but does 
not know where he will end it. There is no pleasure in this. To 
‘enjoy hunting,’ again, we should be warm. There is a picture 
of an host starting for the meet with his friend, who is not 
accustomed to hunting, and is rather insufficiently clad. ‘I am 
afraid the gentleman will be cold.’ ‘The ’oss ‘Il keep him warm, 
sir,’ is the answer. The friend, as is often the case, has been put 
on the rough one of the stable. How well we know the invitation, 
‘Come over, and dine and sleep, and ride the young horse to- 
morrow. He will carry you like a bird’! All dinner-time the 
praises of the young horse are still being sung. At the close of 
the smoking-room symposium the first note of warning is struck. 
‘You must go a little slow with the young horse when the ditch 
istoyou. He’s only just come from Ireland, and he doesn’t quite 
understand those fences.’ The next morning at breakfast: ‘I 
wouldn’t ride the young horse at too stiff timber, because he’s 
rather apt not to get up. You see he’s only just come from 
Ireland.’ And so it goes on. On the way to the meet, instead 
of feeling warmer you grow colder on a cold morning, for you 
gradually discover that the young horse has never been out hunting 
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before but once, and then he nearly broke young Driver’s neck. 
It is this trifling occurrence, indeed, which has earned you the 
doubtful pleasure and honour of a ride on him. 

Still, the worst plan of all in enjoying hunting is to anticipate 
evil. Grief comes fast enough without meeting it half way. 

Jaeger underclothing, a good flannel-lined coat and waistcoat 
ditto, Bedford cord breeches, a pair of woollen gloves under each 
horse’s saddle-flap, a low hat in a wind, a couple of cigars carried 
loose in a pocket made specially for them high up on the waist- 
coat, and some port in the flask, not carried in the pocket, but on 
the saddle, and you need not be afraid of being cold. 

Finally, to enjoy hunting we must be in time for it. Itisa 


Too LATE 


strange thing that people will spend a lot of money, uproot them- 
selves perhaps from their own home comforts, settle in a strange 
country, spend a thousand or two in buying horses, and a lot of 
money in groom’s wages, forage, &c., and then day after day run 
the risk of missing their sport by arriving late for it. There is a 
sort of excitement, indeed, in being late, and then just catching up 
the hounds in time, but it ill compensates for the intense disap- 
pointment and chagrin caused by the loss of one or two of the 
best things of the season; and it is often the best thing that one 
misses when late through a good fox breaking at once on a good 
scenting day. 

Then again, to enjoy hunting, we must, like Mr. Surtees, be 
able to see the humorous side of things. Life is a grand, a 
noble, a glorious gift ; but I do not think we were meant to pass 
through it with ‘ our heads always under our wings,’ or as if we 
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were anticipating continually the inevitable funeral. I borrow 
this story from my collaborateur in ‘ The Annals of the Warwick- 
shire Hunt,’ and shall use it, with your permission, as a kind of 
advertisement. The regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry of which I 
have the honour to be the hon. chaplain had just mounted. Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, who was troop-leader, noticed some confusion 
in the ranks, and looked round to see the cause. He overheard a 
yeoman saying to his comrade, ‘ Dang it, William, I shall be horf ; 
you’ve got your foot in my stirrup!’ Comical incidents like this 
are constantly happening in the hunting field, and he must be a 
dull sportsman indeed who does not get some enjoyment out of 
them. 

I think I have given my readers some of my best tips how to 
enjoy hunting. If I have spoken too much of myself I hope they 
will forgive me. I have said nothing new, and have written 
chiefly, indeed, for the young sportsman, or for him who has 
taken to it later in life. And these, I hope, I may have slightly 
helped ‘to enjoy their foxhunting.’ 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 


Xl 


MOUFLON IN CORSICA 


BY DAYRELL DAVIES, LATE R.N. 


SNIPE-sHOOTING from Cagliari, or Mouflon when we got to 
Ajaccio: such was the option, and we plumped for the latter, 
bitterly lamenting the sniping all the same. Times were not 
quite so hard then in the Channel Fleet as they are now; and 
having orders to remain handy to our fellow-squadron up the 
Straits, in case of emergency, we wanted to make the most of 
this island cruise which was thus an exceptional one. Passing 
over our stay at Cagliari, and the rather poor bag of snipe 
made by the energetic gunners of the fleet considering the enor- 
mous expenses entailed in their acquisition, we were soon busily 
employed through the British Vice-Consul at Ajaccio arranging 
our own expedition after bigger game. 

That consular worthy, like most others in the Mediterranean, 
tried hard to negative our plans on the plea of brigands. The 
mountain districts around Corte were full of banditti, ‘ malviventi,’ 
he called them, or, as the Jewish boatmen at Salonica styled them, 
‘mauvais gens.’ Even now the gendarmes were in full pursuit 
of two brother chiefs, Riffliri by name. They were still at large 
in the heavy forests of beech and pine that decorated the gorges 
of Monte Rotondo. 

All this correspondence was officially submitted to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, soon afier anchoring at Ajaccio, and up went a 
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signal, warning officers applying for leave on no account to quit 
the vicinity of the port without obtaining special permission from 
the local authorities. Our difficulties were consequently doubled ; 
but after much diplomatic intervention and waste of valuable 
time, we obtained from ‘le brave Général’ in command a small 
guard for our quasi-protection, to escort us as far as Corte. 

Our duties arranged, leave was speedily granted, saddle-bags, 
luncheon-basket, canteen, rugs and rifles were soon packed, and 
taking with us a small tortoise tent, we were carted ashore in the 
beef-boat, and the gear was soon slung on the saddletrees. These 
be-forked the sore backs of sundry ill-conditioned mules and ponies 
provided by our contractor. Choosing the likeliest looking prads 
for saddle use we soon formed into line, and were under way. 
The procession of animals and muleteers, officers and mounted 
police, rattled over the rough pavement of the little streets of 
Ajaccio, thereby causing much amusement to the Franco-Italian 
population at their daily toil. 

A worse road for travelling it would be hard to invent, but 
good mules make little of that: I have climbed the marble slopes 
of Pentelicon, Parnes, and honeyed Hymettus, and even scaled 
Pelion itself to its uttermost summit, proving that nothing short 
of a sheer precipice will bring up any right-minded mule. 

We arrived in good time at the little village of Bocognano, ten 
leagues out, on the left bank of the torrent river Gravone. There, 
selecting a small plateau for camping on, a brazier was soon lit 
and our supper cooking, which somewhat softened the ‘Jack 
ashore ’ kind of feeling that man and beast had had quite enough 
for the first day. Ulysses it was who so pathetically lamented 
the want of condition of all seafaring men ! 

The mules and ragged little ponies (the latter barely twelve 
hands at the shoulder) were securely tethered to leeward of the 
tent, and did not materially assist our slumbers: they stamped 
and kicked from dark till dawn on the granite rock over which our 
rugs were spread, and this tattoo formed as effective a réveille 
at daybreak as could the five marine drummers we had left on 
board. 

A cup of grateful cocoa and milk, a couple of Oliver biscuits 
and potted meat, and we started on our track through a drizzling 
mist, which did not enliven the road and partly obliterated 
the glorious scenic view. The prospect of game ahead, how- 
ever, kept us all in buoyant spirits, and the stumbling caval- 
cade had all their work cut out to stick to their wet saddles over 
such a route. We paused for a hurried lunch at Vivario village, 
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and then bravely lasted out the twenty-five long miles from 
Bocognano to our destination. 

Dense forests of chestnut and beech, with occasional heavy 
groups of Pinus altissima, added their sombre colouring to the 
deep shadows of the mountain gorges. Having left the olive- 
trees and cork woods far below we came to patches of macchie 
(or macquia), consist- 
ing of straggling bogus 
heather often six feet 
high, splendid cover for 
red-leg, coveys of which 
were flushed more than 
once by the way. A 
few brace of these were 
shot for the pot, but 
their flesh was so 
tainted with the taste 
of the arbutus berry on 
which they had fed, 
that it required the un- 
deniable appetite only 
obtained by hard exer- 
cise in the mountain 
air to enjoy our perdrix 
de montagne. Several 
more that had ‘left 
their life in the air’ 
were lost in the brush, 
as we had no dog to 
gather them. 

Our path led us 
across the mountain 
torrents of Vecchio, 
Restonica, and Tavi- 
gnano, and we then 
caught distant glimpses of Monte Rotondo in all its rugged 
beauty. The wildness of its granite gorges and densely timbered 
slopes defies description. More than twice the height of Ben 
Nevis, Monte Rotondo is the apex of the ridge which forms the 
central vertebre of the island, and from it innumerable spurs 
radiate to the coast in all directions. 

To the southward of Monte Rotondo (9,100 feet), along the 
valleys of the Punto della Cappella, Monte d’Oro, and Dell’ 
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Incudine, lay our best chance at the sturdy little Ovis Musimon ; 
and if they failed in providing sport for us there, we were to shift 
camp and migrate to the west, to Monte Tavolato, and the 
crystal sources of the Golo river. 

A dish of speckled trout was rarely wanting to complete our 
mid-day meal. These fish were common to most of the moun- 
tain streams, and what could not be reached by hand from under 
the bank fell easy victims to an improvised spurt-net, worked by 
our old marine servant, our factotum at all up-country expedi- 
tions. With four badges and good-conduct medal the love of all 
sport was so engrained within his blue serge tunic that he made 
the cleverest poacher we ever fell in with, and many the wrinkle 
he taught us! 

We were fairly fagged before arriving at the little albergo at 
Corte, recommended to our notice by our friend the Consul. The 
hostess, a handsome Italian Beltenebrosa, received us most 
effusively, and laid herself out to make us as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit. Beds were clean, and food well 
cooked, if we cared to remain; but what was more to our taste, 
she guaranteed to keep us supplied in the commissariat depart- 
ment throughout our stay in the mountains, and anywhere within 
the limit of twenty miles’ radius of Corte. 

A good night between the blankets went far towards restoring 
weary muscles ; then, after a hearty breakfast, we climbed to the 
citadel overhanging the town, and called upon the Commandant, 
who we found was towjowrs la politesse exemplified. He would 
not look at our permis-de-chasse or passports; made a joke of 
the necessity of requiring officers to fill up such red-tape docu- 
ments, with their signes particuliers, et signature de porteur, 
and after offering us excellent cigars and a glass of mellowed 
Ogliastra wine (captured from a brigand band by his own gen- 
darmes), he showed us over the quaint old fort, and told us it 
had been built by Vincentello d’Istria himself, five hundred 
years ago. 

Placing a small squad of cavalry at our disposal, should we 
require them, he sent for a hunting goatherd, who knew more 
about the caccia grossa or Mufli than anyone to be found at 
Corte ; and he further hoped our stay would enable us to dine 
with him, and sample a fine haunch of Mouflon venison, just six 
years old and weighing thirty pounds. 

Our piqueur, kindly sent us by the gallant General, was 
called Carlos, and thoroughly up to his work did he prove. 
Baffled by the cunning of a herd more than once in our presence, 
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he was never really at a loss how to act, and his decision about 
their habitat invariably turned out correct. 

To the Lac de Pinosa we were to shape our course south- 
west from Corte, and then either to the Lac de la Garia, in the 
vicinity of which a large herd had been bred, or thence along the 
chain of hills towards the Lac de Nino. These lakes or reser- 
voirs form the source of the Rio Tavignano and other streams 
running both east and west to the sea. Thence we proposed to 
go on to Monte Artica, if sport was still scarce, to hunt the hills 
at the head of the Rio Grosso. Carlos altered the plans pre- 
viously drawn up by Paolo—our original guide, and a very 
capable one, moreover—on the ground that his fellow pastorali 
had been feeding their goats to the south, and had disturbed such 
herds of these shy animals as usually grazed over that district. 
By heading south-west, we could either follow them southward 
on the original plan, or turn to the north, and try the undisturbed 
mountain chains to the west and north-west of Corte. The 
Mufli fed so close that they left scant pasturage for even such 
coarse feeders as these mountain flocks. But friendly goatherds, 
to whom we gave our broken meat, a handful of cigars, and 
a bottle or two of Faviana wine, asserted that the Mouflon were 
still feeding on the very ground Carlos had selected for our 
chasse. 

We found our first lot of seven, led by an old ram, feeding on 
the Plateau of Pinosa, half-way up Monte Rotondo on a spur to 
the south-west. Far below to the westward stretched the silver 
torrent of the Restonica, skirted by pine forest and dark groves. 
of ilex. With the wind from south there was little chance of a 
‘ fishtail’ declaring our approach, and this was most cautiously 
effected up the old bed of a recent snowdrift, which had deeply 
scored and furrowed the mountain-side in its descent from the 
peaks above. A powerful telescope indicated the position of our 
quarry, moving on the edge of a patch of heather, which frequently 
hid them from our view. All but the old ram were feeding in a 
restless, shifty manner ; he was perched on an overhanging ledge 
intently watching the valley below, so stolid a sentry he might 
well have been stuffed, and his colour exactly harmonised with 
the weather-beaten crag he was poised on. We arranged to 
separate our forces and attempt to stalk, leaving one gun to 
intercept the herd if they broke away for the valleys below 
the Lac de la Garia, where the goatherds declared they were 
bred. 


Armed with a light ‘380 Express, throwing in this instance a 
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solid bullet, D—— was to make a long détour to the northward, 
and over that shoulder of the mountain immediately behind the 


herd, while E—— remained to watch events, and to select a 
favourable point from which to take them if they passed. On no 
account was E—— to move until the animals were in motion. 


In less than an hour D—— had arrived within 300 yards of the 
herd, and the breeze remaining steady, all seemed so far satisfac- 
tory. The ground, however, on this side of the plateau was 
particularly barren, and the macchie so sparse that no further 
approach was possible. The ram’s quarter was only visible, but 
through the glasses the heads of two ewes could be seen. 

Waiting patiently for them to move was an act of considerable 
self-denial; but there was nothing else to be done. Whilst 
recovering our wind we were rapidly ‘maturing a plan for reaching 
a big stone rather closer to them, but that entailed a short burst 
in the open. Gradually they fed on out of sight, and crossing the 
wind were soon at the edge of the plateau under which E—— 
was ensconced with his sporting Martini. The ram meanwhile 
forsook his post, and hurriedly pushed on after the rest. D— 
followed them with the glasses till they were hidden from sight, 
and calculated that unless E—— had changed his ambush, he 
was fairly certain to obtain a shot. And so it proved. Once out 
of sight over the ridge, we returned the glasses to their case, 
quietly trailed arms, and crawled best pace after them. 

They passed well within eighty yards of E——, who had a 
three-quarter frontage to aim at; but his sight was too high; 
passing over the back of the leader, the bullet struck Mufli 
number two in the throat, and over he went. 

As the shot reached them, they all paused for one brief 
moment; then, wheeling on their tracks, they broke into a hurried 
gallop, and before a second shot could be directed, their white 
sterns were out of sight in the macchie, on the very line Carlos 


‘ had told us they would take. 


EK—— was annoyed to see the best head vanish at the tail of 
the flock, but we soon dissipated that cloud by reminding him we 
had had no shot at all, and that in spite of three hours’ patience 
and hard climbing. The buckhorn sight of his rifle had been 
substituted by the armourer for the usual flap sights, and like 
the service weapon whose cartridge it took, it threw high at short 
ranges. 

One rarely raises the sight at 200 yards for target practice ; 
in fact, the V notch has frequently to be filed to reach the ‘ Bull.’ 
‘Wants coming down yet,’ our chief gunner’s mate used to say 
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when coaching a team, and nine-tenths of the shots were recorded 
on the upper half of the target. There is no fear of dropping at 
that range with a service rifle, or indeed at any other up to 400 
yards ; after that, light and wind become important details to a 
first-class marksman, and well he knows it. The young ram 


OuR FIRST LOT OF SEVEN 


E-—had shot had caught the ounce bullet in the throat, close 
up under the chin, and like most neck shots, this had done its 
work effectively. Head shots and shoulder shots, though better 
placed, are not always so destructive. 

Carlos stoutly refused to clean our sheep, and thereby waste 
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the best part of him, as he expressed it. Tying all four legs 
together, he slung the sturdy little ram over his back, reeving the 
head through its legs, and carried it thus with hardly a spell by 
the way for at least five long milesinto camp. It weighed 73 lbs. 
The marine bombardier then turned butcher, a rating he had held 
on the south-east coast, so he said, and tricing it up with a spare 
halter to the low branch of an ilex, he skinned and dressed it, till 
it resembled those carcases of choice home-fed that so disfigure 
the scenery of our streets at home. 

The skin we saved ; the skull we boiled in the stock-pot—both 
for future preservation; but the head was too small to gratify 
our heart’s desire. Our ardour was only increased by the recol- 
lection of the larger head we had lost. ; 

Hope stands out well ahead of memory, especially where the 
chase is concerned. Vures acquirit eundo applies equally to one’s 
condition morally or physically. Mountain air and well-exercised 
limbs combine to give that elasticity of feeling and springiness 
of foot completely wanting in the life of a recluse. The harder 
you work the stronger you grow is a true maxim for a healthy 
régime. If Diogenes, instead of grumbling, coiled up in his tub, 
had put it to the test, he would have felt ten years the younger 
for doing so. Ay, and twenty! No cloud of sorrow can obscure the 
bright sunshine of healthy sport. Horas non numero nisi serenas. 

Our camp was situated at the edge of a clump of pine-trees 
at least 120 feet high. A babbling trout stream, tearing its noisy 
way through this ‘palisade of pines’ en route for the sea, ran 
within stone-throw of the tent. Paolo called it just fifteen miles 
from Corte. The goatherds returned shortly after sunset, driving 
a large flock of goats and a few black sheep before them to the 
neighbouring bergeria. We bought some fresh milk, a loaf of 
chestnut bread, and some goat’s-milk cheese by way of starting 
our nomad acquaintance. Later on we returned their call, and 
were welcomed to their Cyclopean huts. These were built 
centuries ago, to judge from their pre-Adamite appearance. The 
men gave us most encouraging reports of the game to be found in 
that immediate vicinity. 

Our plans we arranged overnight. Two more days were to 
be spent at our present hunting grounds, and unless sport proved 
exceptionally attractive, we were then to shift camp to the head 
of the Grosso river, which runs west to the sea. 

The goatherds were always advocating a general drive for 
Moufion, pig and deer, and they volunteered to act as beaters ; 
but personally we had little faith in their capabilities, and we 
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compromised matters by settling to stalk the first day and suffer 
the drive on the second. 

Next morning broke gloriously ; the air a trifle keen perhaps, 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet, but allowing no sluggard to lie abed. 
Daybreak found the old bombardier pounding coffee beans, and 
diffusing a delicious aroma at the mouth of the tent by roasting 
them. Café a la Turque he had learnt to concoct from an Allah- 
Bismillah-chok-borda guide of ours in the Levant, and right 
well he did it. A midshipman christened it ‘café au lait without 
any milk in it,’ but as he was nursed by the old bombardier in 
his night-watch at sea, he had to swallow his whack, grounds 
and all. ‘Meat and drink to him,’ as the old corporal described 
it. Better stuff to work on does not exist when properly made ; 
but as tinned cocoa and milk is more portable, and so readily 
mixed, it is generally preferred on expeditions of this sort. 

This time D—— started ahead with his marine attaché, the 
latter carrying his own service Martini at the ‘slope.’ H—— was 
to proceed until the next gorge further on was reached, and this, 
accompanied by Carlos, he was to work up to a finish. We 
trusted that such animals as each party might disturb would 
break in a direction favourable to the other. 

A very exciting bit of hunting was the result. Searching the 
gorges below with powerful field-glasses, D——— discovered a herd 
of eleven Mufli, lying at the edge of a patch of long heather. They 
were under the guidance of a grand old ram, lighter in colour than 
the first that had been shot, and decidedly larger. His fine circular 


horns made him conspicuous, although he had delegated his post — 


as sentry to an oldewe. We left the marine on the peak from which 
we had first seen the herd, with orders to keep them in sight in 
case they shifted—his capabilities as a signalman had frequently 
been tested afloat. The difficulty was to work his glass cleverly 
enough to keep them in view through the macchie, should they 
sight me, or get a sniff of E—— and his odoriferous pilot. (Carlos 
lived on garlic.) It was by no means an easy job to keep the 
leader in sight, threading his way amongst the tall heather scrub 
through which he was feeding. Dodging in and out, particularly 
when suspicious of danger, he would seek the friendly shadows of 
some granite tor, amongst which it was frequently impossible to 
see him while keeping oneself concealed. 

Doubling to the right, we ran for a closer ridge which would 
overlook their position, and be still to leeward; but luck was 
against us a second time. A grisly old sow was snouting about 
under a fruitful ilex, and almost concealed by its shade. Just 
NO. VIII. VOL. II. AA 
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wide of the line I was taking she winded me at once, and giving 
an angry grunt of fear and rage, scuttled off for the very hillside 
on which the Mouflon were resting. 

Our game was up! we took in defeat at a glance ; but, trusting 
that the angle at which the old brute was crossing would not 
define our position with accuracy, we bolted back to a friendly 
clump of brushwood, down wind of the herd ; then crawling to its 
edge, lay the rifle down loaded, and watched proceedings with a 
beating heart. 

The hurried dodging of the pig from cover to cover and rock 
to rock instantly attracted the old ewe’s attention. Springing to 
their feet simultaneously at her warning whistle, the herd closed 
up round their leader and remained motionless, but appeared 
thoroughly alarmed and on the qui vive. 

This preparatory signal was taken in, as soon as made by the 
old soldier at his post. Judging his distance to a nicety, he rested 
his rifle on a cleft of rock, and fired into the brownof them. The 
bullet splintered the rock just short of the ram, then quite 500 
yards from him, the ricochet screamed past their heads, and the 
hum of the bullet was wafted to me almost with the sound of the 
report. One headlong rush as they broke into line, and they raced 
for the mouth of the gorge not a hundred yards from where I was . 
hidden. Sitting up in the high scrub, I barely had time to drop 
the glasses and snatch up the rifle before they were on me. 

The first shot allowed too much for ‘ speed of the enemy,’ and 
the bullet kicked up a cloud of granite dust close in front of the 
leader’s nose. One more shot would be the last, at the pace they 
were going. Puzzled by the presence of fresh danger ahead, they 
eased their speed, and broke abroad in a wild state of confusion. 
That moment’s hesitation in deciding their course cost the leader 
his life. Ping! came another round from the distant corporal at 
almost 800 yards, distance being no object to him, and the ricochet 
struck the face of a ledge alarmingly close to my position. By 
that time I had reloaded, and steadying my wrist over the left 
knee, the little °380 sent its hardened bullet into the very centre 
of the ram’s chest. Raked fore and aft, he tumbled forward on 
his face, and the rest of the herd disappeared like a flash up the 
neighbouring gulley. 

I then semaphored our marine to close. The signal was 
affirmed by a wave of his cap, and, lighting a cigarette, I sat down 
by the ram to await his coming. He was as pleased as I was over 
the shot, but quite thought his second round had had something 
to say to it; and it was only on returning to camp that he proved 
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to his own dissatisfaction that the bullet he cut out of the back 
had never been extracted from the Government quarter-case while 
the detachment were under his charge at musketry. 

The pace at which Mouflon travel in the open contrasts 
strangely with their calm and deliberate action when negotiating 
a precipice. Then each animal behaves with punctilious etiquette, 
whatever the demoralisation the herd may be undergoing from 
quick-firing guns above or below. Their speed is adapted to the 
pace of their leader, and no hustling whatever takes place, as they 
collect all their energies, and show a complete disregard for preci- 
pices. Taking their leaps quietly from ledge to ledge, with truly 
wonderful precision, each in its turn springs into the vacated place 
of its immediate predecessor, be the course up or down, sideways 
or on the flat. Every member of the flock awaits its turn motion- 
less, implicitly following his leader until he brings them to a place 
of safety, inaccessible alike to dogs or men. Even to the lambs 
as soon as weaned this gift is imparted, and never yet have I 
seen one come to grief. 

The skins were pegged out that evening under a tree, and well 
rubbed with wood ashes for temporary preservation. Several of 
the pastorali gentlemen wore ruc-sacs made from goatskins. The 
skin being turned inside out from the neck, after the head is cut 
off, no further incision is necessary. A fathom of leathern thong, 
threaded through the throat, forms the mouth of the sac. Two 
toggles of wood are let into the hind legs at the knee, and two 
straps sewn to the fore legs serve for braces, which slip over the 
shoulders and button to the toggles. 

Next day we put in some hours’ driving to please the pastorali, 
but it resulted in the usual fiasco; want of organisation, and bad 
beating, made us no match for animals that had been educated 
by incessant pursuit. The survival of the fittest keeps the stock 
select, and no ordinary strategy is capable of competing with such 
development of cunning. 

Fortunately for the preservation of this shy animal, no wolves 
or predatory wild beasts exist, and man alone takes a hand at the 
game of extermination. The native slays with absolute reckless- 
ness, and even destroys the poor little ewe heavy with young ; for 
the herds graze on all the best pasturage required for the flocks, 
and leave nothing behind them. No sooner are the lambs dropped 
than they are hunted and killed by the savage dogs of the fold, 
backed up by their masters. The odds are long in favour of the 
biped, and were it not that Nature’s kindly aid enables them 
to conceal their young in caves, and amongst the awful precipices 
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they inhabit, they would long ago have ceased to exist on the 
rugged little Island of Corsica. 

We saw more rams than ewes through our glasses during our 
chasse, and the proportion of slain was as seven to one. On the 
arrival of our piqueur from Corte, with two mule-loads of fresh 
provisions and two huge demi-johns of wine, we slung both 
carcases over the aparejos, and sent them back as presents to the 
General and his staff, in return for their civility. 

We shifted berth next day, and moved on to still hunt the 
rocky chain of La Cagnone, Monte Renoso, and Monte Nino, 
where we put in some very active hours searching for the neutral 


SENT ITS HARDENED BULLET INTO THE VERY CENTRE OF THE RAM’'s CHEST 


tint shadows so difficult to detect. One grand old patriarch we 
secured after two days’ difficult stalking on the slopes of Le Niolo; 
and three others, all rams, fell to the sporting Martini. The 
finest head was killed at dusk by D——, and that quite un- 
expectedly after a long tiring day which wouid otherwise have 
proved a blank. It was making the best of its way to higher 
grounds in company with four other rams, and had evidently 
been disturbed by E-——’s party some miles below. Watching 
their movements for over an hour in a fading light, we were 
fortunate enough to intercept them in their line up a narrow 
valley. The shot was an easy one, but the ram looked closer 
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than he was, and the bullet was placed too high. It struck the 
lower edge of the grey saddle-mark, and the game little ram held 
on his leadership for nearly a mile. 

Carlos, who witnessed the shot through our glasses, muttered 
‘E ferrato !’ and said he saw the hair fly. Feeling inwardly that 
‘“habet’ was a likely verdict, we ran all we could to get another 
view of the herd. It was well we did so, for just as it was 
getting too dark to follow, we jumped the wounded ram lying 
hidden in the deep shadow of a cliff.. A second ball directed at 
his white haunches killed him at once, and we left him where he 
lay, for Carlos to fetch out next morning on a mule. His 
haunches, which we sent to Beltenebrosa, weighed over thirty 
pounds apiece, and his handsome little head even now adorns my 
studio, alongside two shapely ibex from Anti-Milo. His horns 
measure 27 inches; they are 9 inches round at the base, and 
10} inches from tip to tip. No other heads obtained by us in 
Corsica were as large by several inches, but compared to the head 
of a bighorn shot in Cariboo it looked small indeed ! 

High up above the uppermost growth of the beech scrub, 
almost on the perpetual snow-line, with nothing but the eagle 
above him, the Mouflon, like the gigantic sheep of Marco Polo, 
dwells in comparative seclusion. The Corsican specimen is 
perhaps the smallest of all mountain sheep, smaller than that 
of the Isle of Sardinia, because its pasturage is more limited. 
For the same reason the red-deer of Europe is proportionate to 
the Canadian wapiti. Animals vary in size (and head), as do the 
continents they are reared over. 

Moufion are shot on the adjacent coast of Africa, as also in the 
Levant, but only at Cyprus, where a few heads still tempt the 


_ British officers quartered at Troados. All sheep, both wild and 


tame, are probably descendants of one and the same stock, be they 


‘bighorn or Barbary, blackface or Southdown, fat-tail or Merino, 


each adapted to a variety of climates and countries, but more 
especially to the local fere nature that make them their prey. 

The giant of the family is undoubtedly the Ovis Poli of our 
Afghan frontier. I have seen one pair of horns shot in the 
Pamirs measuring 73 inches, 15 inches, and 48 inches. The 
record Moufion is 30 inches, 10 inches, and 13 inches. But 
whereas the horns of the former turn out from the head like twin 
corkscrews, in the latter the point of the horn is pressed flatter 
against the face. Standing 27 inches at the shoulder, an old ram 
would not turn the scale at a hundredweight. Probably 100 
pounds would be near the mark. 
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Wonderfully fast when galloping over rough, rocky ground, 
deliberate as an ibex on the face of a precipice, possessing 


ABOVE THE UPPERMOST GROWTH OF THE BEECH SCRUB 


marvellous development of sight, great nose-cunning, and a 
discriminating knowledge of light and shade, which largely 
contributes to its safety, the Moufion offers as many difficulties in 
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its pursuit as any larger member of its family. Standing in bold 
relief silhouetted against the skyline, balanced on a pinnacle of 
granite crag, the patriarch sentry commands a bird’s-eye view 
of the panorama beneath; and it requires all the craft and 
adroitness of a Siwash Indian then to approach or circumvent 
him. 

Every device exercised in stalking must be practised in the 
chase of Ovis Musimon. Without endurance, cast-iron condition, 
and unflagging energy, the hunter had far better stop at home 
than try the pursuit of so shy an animal amidst the rugged 
declivities of its native wilds. The more collar work you put in— 
in other words, the higher ground you ascend to—the better the 
chance of spotting game below. Remember that the eye of sheep 
and goats protects them chiefly from enemies approaching from 
below, and, unless attracted by special danger, they seldom look 
up. They usually frequent the plateaux, and rarely retreat to 
their mountain fastnesses unless driven. They always endeavour 
to obtain the wind of everything suspicious, but mainly depend 
on their wonderful development of sight for protection. 

As the leaves fall, and rutting season begins, say at the end of 
October, their flesh becomes poor. Not so the cinghiale, or wild 
boar; these feed on the fruit supplied by the ilex oak and the 
chestnut, and are then at their best. In the fall of the year these 
well-fattened swine are well worth a drive, and, aided by the 
pastorali and their motley pack, many pig may be killed in a few 
days of this exciting sport. 

The natives of Corsica are civil, and, as far as laziness permits, 
obliging. Vendetta feuds are things of the past, but Corsicans 
are prime robbers and not to be trusted. Spanish and French 
enabled us as a rule to converse with most of them. A 
handful of cigars go further than all the languages of Babel! 
They will not touch the Mouflon venison, delicately flavoured 
with wild thyme as it is; but then the Cossacks despise the meat 
of Ovis Argali, and the Spanish Dons the mutton of their own 
Merinos! On the other hand, the ham of an old boar chestnut- 
fed, pickled in the juice of juniper berries, and smoked in their 
chimneys over a wood fire, is a dish considered by them to be 
worthy of Jupiter himself! 

The magnificent scenery we enjoyed in our happy hunting 
grounds cannot well be described in this article. Mountains, 
gorges, rocks, rivers, and ravines were presented to view under 
a new aspect at every step. The loftier timber reminded us of 
the pine forests of Vancouver, B.C. Corsican deal finds a ready 
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market in French dockyards, and stands a good second to the red 
deal of Canada. 

Moufion decline to be civilised by man, though they do breed 
in captivity: and they use their horns to some purpose when 
meddled with! A heavy collar and chain alone prevents the 
game little ram at the Zoo from utterly destroying the furniture 
of his prison and breaking down the door which interferes with 
his liberty. Island-born, like le Petit Caporal himself, and as 
warlike in nature, he charges the keeper with as much élan as did 
Murat when under the eye of the Emperor. If ever vendetta 
exists in the eye of a quadruped, it flashes out in the resolute 
spirit of defiance with which that stout-hearted little ram resists 
the friendly advances of his gaoler ! 


THE PONY WE HIRED AT AJACCIO TO CARRY OUR TENT 


NOTES ON SCALES 


BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


Trout and trout-fishing! Hardly a theme to be handled with 
any sense of the fitness of things, one would think, at the time I 
am told that I must set about the preparation of this paper, the 
precise date being January 2. But our eccentric climate has 
deigned to bestow on us during the past few days such a wealth 
of warm, soft, south and south-east breezes, and such gleams of 
sun-edges—they could hardly be called full sun-gleams, they 


were so faint and fleeting—that every small brook seems to 
murmur as it hurries by, 


Spring is coming, spring is coming, 


and to anyone who is in his heart a true lover of trout, and 
streams, and all other accompaniments which make up the full 
delights of fly-fishing, such as bird, and insect, and wild-flower 
life, this ‘ promise of May,’ though made at a most unreasonably 
early period of the year, brings once again that anticipatory joy 
which is one of the main pleasures of the sport. Yesterday while 
shooting I found honeysuckle beginning to put out its leaves, 
and in the garden the lilacs are threatening to bud quite freely. 
Poor things! How will the early spring with its relentless 
violence treat their too adventurous greenery? But, nevertheless, 
this concatenation of warmth, incipient spring, and hope tends 
to turn one’s thoughts to rivers and streams where trout inhabit, 
and where many happy weeks have been spent. 

As a matter of fact, already I have had a letter from one 
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of the best of fishing keepers on a south-country river, saying 
that ‘The trout are doing well on the spawning beds there is 
plenty of water and the wind is in the east from your obedient 
servant John Jones.’ This without any stops at all. But that 
epistle contains one very important piece of information, not only 
to fishermen, but also to farmers, and all to whom a good water 
supply is essential; whether they be of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
professional band, or merely amateurs, as are the great majority 
of Englishmen. For, on a slowly absorbed, steady moisture, 
obtained during these months, our water supply for next summer 
and autumn largely depends ; the frantic ‘slumps’ of spring run 
off the over-drained ground—as I really begin to think much 
land is now—and do not in reality benefit the water supply to 
any extent worth mentioning. 

As regards fishing—and please understand that by ‘fishing’ I 
mean, in this article, solely fly-fishing—what can be done by the 


IN MAYFLY LAND 


greatest professor of the art if he finds nothing but masses of 
weed all over the weter from which he had hoped to get many 
a good trout? Even if he hooks a fish, he must of necessity 
be ‘hung up’ and broken, and much lamentation and woe is 
the only result. No, plenty of water is the first essential for 
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successful fishing ; and, in passing, I must add that scoffers at 
those who practise the gentle craft aver that a spirit called 
whisky also takes a considerable part in the proceedings of the 
angler. I was, indeed, told not long ago, by one who is himself a 
first-rate dry-fly fisherman, that the true definition of an angler 
was as follows : 


He goeth out in the morning, and cometh home in the evening ; 
He smelleth of whisky, and the truth is not in him. 


The inferences from this somewhat crude statement are 
obviously two, and I shall leave to all right-minded fly-fishers 
the task of defending themselves and their sport from the unkind 
suggestions made therein. 

Charles Kingsley, in his immortal ‘Chalk Stream Studies ’— 
to my thinking the most perfect description of English scenery, 
English sport, and English feeling ever written—dealt with a 
southern stream well known to many, and with the sacred 
Mayfly period of the year. Although great improvements have 
been made in all kinds of tackle since that article was penned, 
two main facts brought prominently forward by him still stand 
out by themselves. First, the unsurpassed value and benefit, to 
him who fishes, of the study of Nature and Nature’s works, and, 
secondly, the superiority of two flies over all others—namely, the 
Mayfly and the black alder. 

Touching the first point, I would only say that there are, I 
trust, very few fishermen who do not thoroughly value all the 
innumerable and complex interests which surround them when 
they are by the riverside, whether the month be April or 
September. For, if they do not enter into the spirit of Nature, 
and watch and enjoy the unfolding of the various flower, and 
bird, and insect mysteries which none have such opportunities of 
observing as fishermen, then they miss that which is in reality 
the greatest of the charms of the sport which they pursue, and can 
only obtain a half-appreciation of those silent pleasures which 
together constitute the attraction that induces so many to wander 
with their rods by the riversides. 

So numerous are fishermen now, that the fortunate owner 
of any river that ‘carries’ trout has a valuable financial asset 
in his possession, especially if it be within easy reach of London 
or any populous centre. For good water within an hour’s rail 
of any large town, 100/. to 200/. a year is easily obtainable for even 
a short stretch of fishing, while anything in the shape of ‘ open’ 
water is flogged most unmercifully now-a-days. With all this 
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multiplication of fishermen the trout have become in most 
rivers cent. per cent. more wary and difficult to kill, and I 
question greatly whether the tiro in ‘Chalk Stream Studies’ 
would in these days be half as successful as he was supposed 
to be when that book was written. In fact, almost every 
trout in any of the best of the Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Derbyshire, or Berkshire streams must, in these 
ultra-civilised days, be approached in a most humble position, 
either kneeling or prone on the bank, if any success is to be 
obtained. Not much good can come now, on any but exceptional 
days, from the ‘chuck and chance it’ style; and this is, after 
all, as it should be. For difficulty enhances the charm of all 
sport, and the skill required to stalk and secure a big trout in 
perfectly clear water accentuates tenfold the satisfaction of a 
profitable day’s fishing. 

Moreover, the size of the fish, though of course of considerable 
moment, does not necessarily render them more difficult to kill. 
I have known some of the best dry-fly fishermen rise from their 
knees in anything but a placid frame of mind after having been 
fairly beaten by a pound, or three-quarters of a pound, Derby- 
shire trout, which, in the glassy transparent water, seemed to be 
indued with ‘eyes behind and before,’ and resolutely declined 
to have anything to do with the most delicately tied and artistically 
presented olive quills or ‘clarety bumbles.’ 

The surroundings of the fisherman, combined with the sport, 
are among the chief temptations which have caused so many of 
late to become followers of an art—for it is an art—which pre- 
viously they may have somewhat despised. 

What can be more restful or enjoyable for a weary business 
man than to snatch a ‘day off,’ say towards the end of May, 
place himself and his fishing materials in an early train leaving 
one of the London stations, and steam smoothly away on his 
short journey of some thirty-five or forty minutes to a pretty 
stream in a delightful little valley in one of the home counties? 
A soft mild day, a fair amount of sun and a south-east wind, 
seem to promise well for him; for the south-east breeze is a 
directly wp-stream one, and that in itself is an important factor in 
the day’s pleasure, at any rate. 

See what Isaac Walton quotes, touching a day somewhat 
similar to this one, from a description of the Spring, written by 
Sir Henry Wotton, once Provost of Eton ? 


This day Dame Nature seem’d in love ; 
The lusty sap began to move ; 
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Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled fly ; 

There stood my friend, with patient skill 
Attending of his trembling quill.' 
Already were the eaves possessed, 

With the swift Pilgrim’s daubéd nest ; 
The groves already did rejoice 

In Philomel’s triumphing voice. 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smiled. 


From our fisherman’s mind have fled all city troubles, wars 
and rumours of wars, and his thoughts are concentrated on the 
eyed-hooked flies—no self-respecting and economical angler now 
uses any others—lurking in their tin box: flies of such delicate 


colouring and skilful tying that the trout, artful though they be, 
must of a surety rise to them ! 


In due course the white fishing-hut by the river is reached ; a 
tiny stream the uninitiated might deem it, but the more learned 


1 In this instance, I am afraid, it is not a quill gnat, but a float that is alluded to. 
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would feel sure that it held good trout. The little hut sheltered 
by old thorn trees, in which the linnet is yearly wont to build. 
On the further bank are osier beds, rising from the ‘cuts’ in 
which a wealth—in more senses than one—of watercress exists, 
and the river itself stretches in fantastic windings on both sides ; 
so that, while sitting in the hut, it can be seen whether or not fish 
be rising. And now, while the necessary wading boots are 
adjusted and all preparations made, the ever-recurring consulta- 
tion with the faithful and laconic keeper takes place as to the 
state of the water, condition of the fish, and the fly that is ‘on.’ 
At length the ‘limber gad’ is put together, and a graceful and 
delicately coloured ‘olive dun’ selected as the favoured fly for 
the initial cast of the season. A ‘moving’ fish or two is seen 
putting its nose out of the water, and some duns are whirling in 
the air, or drifting down the stream, while a few dark insects are 
to be noted crawling on the broad burdock leaves and on the 
rushes and tree branches. Can those be the never-sufficiently-to- 
be-worshipped alders? They are, by all the gods that protect 
fishermen’s fortunes! Then sport is almost a certainty! So 
now let our fisherman get to work as soon as may be. He 
soon selects the trout, which, to his fancy, is the most likely fish 
to fall a victim to his skill, and that is one rising some twenty 
yards from the hut. A large mass of yellow celandine will shelter 
our friend to a certain extent, as the trout is lying some six feet 
higher up the stream, and by kneeling some distance from the 
water it is possible to attain with comparative ease a convenient 
position from which to open hostilities. 

Warily and skilfully is the first cast made, and gently enough 
the dun alights on the water; but not yet has the eye become 
fully accustomed to judge distance accurately, and the fly falls at 
least six inches behind the trout’s tail. However, no harm is 
done, and at the next cast the error is not repeated. The wee 
olive dun floats quietly down over the fish’s nose, and up he comes 
at it, resolutely and quickly. Ha! he has it, and now our friend 
must look out, for, though early in the season, there are suf- 
ficient impediments in and over the river, in the shape of over- 
hanging branches, odds and ends of rush-bunches, and incipient 
and promising weeds of all kinds, to render delicate handling a 
necessity. Also there is a plank crossing the stream just below 
and behind the fisherman, under which I have seen many a good 
trout lost. Mind this one does not make a rush down stream 
and get under the said plank, in which case it is more than 
probable he will get off. Indeed just now this fish seems a 
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difficult one to handle, to resemble him about whom Thomson 
wrote : 

At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the bait, 

Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line, 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 

The caverned bank, his old secure abode, 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool 

Indignant of the guile. 


But everything has an end, even the strength of a lusty 
Hertfordshire trout, and the steady strain and deft handling which 
have been used are telling fast on this one. Now he rolls over 


Lost Hmm! 


beaten, and as he has fought like a gentleman, wp-stream, not 
down, he is gently led to where the net is available. A pound 
and a half, and in very fair condition! A good start indeed ! 

Now pour a small libation in his honour, after the manner 
and custom of all good anglers, notwithstanding the suggestions 
made in the lines I have previously quoted, and then sit down, 
dry your fly, and wait patiently till another fish is seen moving. 
For it is of no earthly use roaming about the bank if fish are at all 
inclined to rise. Far better to wait and watch. Patience is the 
first virtue a fisherman ought to try to possess. 

Dry-fly fishing is a pursuit which is best followed alone, 
and for this reason, if for no other, we will bid farewell to our 
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Piscator, as Isaac always dubs him, wish him the best of sport, 
and that contentment of mind which is the greatest good that 
can result from any occupation or amusement. 

Some little way back I mentioned that the two flies apparently 
most dear to Charles Kingsley’s heart were the Mayfly and the 
alder. Undoubtedly if a canvass of dry-fly fishermen was to be 
taken, the first would secure most votes as being the fly to kill 
more fish during its short season than any other. But, in my 
humble opinion, nothing can equal in value the alder or orl fly. 
It comes on about the middle of May, and from then till August — — 
indeed, for most of that month—one may safely fish with it in 
any of the rivers in Buckinghamshire or Hertfordshire. In the 
Kennet and the Lambourne, also, I have seen much execution 
done with it; and, take it all round; if I were to be asked what 
fly I preferred to use to any other from May to August, I should 
at once choose the alder. Have it tied on different sized hooks 
up to large ones; see that you have various patterns of it— 
woodcock wings, flat bodies, bodies more ‘humpy’ and fat— 
and then, when you go a-fishing during the period I have 
mentioned, you may feel confident that you have with you, at any 
rate in the counties above named, the most killing fly that exists. 

While on this subject I cannot help alluding to the multitude 
of artificial flies one now sees in the tackle shops. Doubtless 
they may—most of them, at least—kill a fish or two ‘on their 
day.’ But, at the same time, it seems to me that for south- 
country dry-fly fishing the varieties are overdone. The advice 
to a young fisherman, given in a stanza of one ‘ Moses Brown, an 
old Piscator,’ which I find quoted in the ‘Angler's Guide by 


T. F. Salter, Gent.,’ published in 1814, seems to be sound as regards 
the choice of flies. It runs: 


When artful flies the angler would prepare, 

This task of all deserves his utmost care : 

Nor verse nor prose can ever teach him well 

What masters only know, and practice tell ; 

Yet thus at large I venture to support, 

Nature best followed best secures the sport : 

Of flies the kinds, their seasons, and their breed, 
Their shapes, their hue, with nice observance heed: 
Which most the trout admires, and where obtained, 
Experience will teach, or perchance some friend. 


This I take to be excellent doctrine, which should obtain 
even.in these days of scholarly trout. Our old friend Isaac 
Walton says on this head: ‘You are to note there are twelve 
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kinds of artificially made flies to angle with upon the top of the 
water, and thereupon proceeds to enumerate them, and the method 
of dressing them. They are the ‘dun fly, in March,’ and ‘ another 
dun fly.’ These would seem, from his description of their tying, 
to be the olive dun, or olive quill gnat, and the iron-blue dun. 
Then comes the ‘stone fly’ and the ‘ruddy fly.’ This latter, as 
the body is of red wool, is, I conclude, the red spinner. After 
this ‘the yellow or greenish fly,’ which puzzles me a bit, as the 
wings are to be of the ‘red cock’s hackle’ and the body yellow. 
He next names the ‘black fly,’ and, from his way of dressing it, 
this should be the alder, unless that is meant to be simulated by 
the ‘Moorish fly,’ which he also mentions. The ‘sad yellow 
fly, in June,’ must surely be the yellow dun, made in a quaint 
fashion, as the body is to be of ‘ black wool, with a yellow list on 
either side.’ It can’t possibly be the yellow sally ? 

_ The ‘tawny fly’ is beyond me, unless it be a ‘coachman,’ as 
now understood; but the ‘ wasp-fly, in July,’ from the description, is 
probably our ‘ governor.’ The remaining two on his list somewhat 
bewilder me, being the ‘ shell-fly, good in mid-July,’ something of 
the Alexandra pattern ; and the ‘ dark drake-fly, good in August.’ 

These compose what Isaac calls ‘his jury,’ and, indeed, most 
of them are essential even in these days. Putting on one side local 
flies, such as the ‘grannom’ in the south, and the various ‘bumbles’ 
in Derbyshire, if anyone goes fishing with the following flies in 
his box he ought to do well. They are: 

Olive dun, olive quill, yellow dun, hare’s lug, alder, governor, 
red quill gnat, grey quill gnat, sedge, red spinner, black gnat, and, 
for a fancy fly, ‘the Toppy.’ 

I have not included the Mayfly in this list, as of course it 
will be used during the fortnight or so when that exciting insect 
is in existence. In the case of nearly all the flies I have specified 
there should be various sizes of each. This always seems to me 
to be very necessary ; for, on many occasions, on many different 
rivers, have I seen a large pattern of fly succeed where a small 
one has failed, and vice versd. One day last season this was 
very strongly impressed on me when fishing in Hertfordshire. 
Several fish were moving, and I had tried them with different 
flies and no result. I took off the small alder I was using and 
put on one some three sizes larger, whereupon at once I hooked 
and killed a fish, and continued to do so till four brace were secured. 
But whenever I tried a smaller alder the fish declined to rise to 
it. The question of size of fly should, I am sure, be carefully 
studied by every fisherman. 
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I have previously alluded to the extreme education of fish 
now-a-days. On most preserved waters trout seem to know by 
some almost uncanny instinct when the angler gets near the bank, 
though he may be twenty yards below the fish, and crouching 
carefully as well. What then can be said of open water, where 
every trout has dozens of artificial flies over him nearly every 
day? Never shall I forget the face of a friend of mine, who 
one day elected to fish certain ‘ free’ waters for a few hours, instead 
of coming with me to a more promising preserved stream. He 
met me at lunch with a pained expression and an empty fishing- 
bag. On my demanding explanations, he said he had fished for 


A HURRYING DERBYSHIRE RIVER 


a short time without doing more than rising a trout or two, when, 
suddenly, it seemed as if all the fish in the river were charging 
down on him ; on his looking about for a reason for this curious 
phenomenon, he saw, some hundred yards above him, a tall 
man approaching, who, as he slowly walked down the riverside, 
was casting steadily with what seemed to be a cross between a 
roach and a salmon rod, about eighteen feet long. Naturally, all 
the inhabitants of the singularly clear water fled before him. On 
my friend inquiring what sport he had had, the fisherman with 
the roach rod replied that he had caught nothing, and could not 
for the life of him make out why, as he had met sundry others 
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who had got a fish or two in their baskets. My friend 
ventured to explain to him that if he turned round and fished 
back again, wp-stream, instead of down, he might possibly have 
a chance of getting something, but that in the way he was then 
acting, by no conceivable accident would the fish do anything 
but flee from him. This much astonished the angler, who then 
observed that he was a bottom fisher and would go home again, as 
he didn’t think much of the conditions of fishing necessary to be 
observed when using artificial flies. And so, mercifully, home he 
went. Now, that misguided man had, unintentionally, spoiled 
the sport of some ten or twelve other people for the space of about 
an hour, and had disturbed some six miles of river; and this, 
of course, is only a sample of what occurs daily on water of a 
similar nature. Trout get very wary when thus treated and 
frightened, and become wonderfully shy when artificial flies are 
constantly being presented to their notice. 

This reserve, this false pride on the part of modern trout, is not 
peculiar to those fish who dwell in the fortunate streams of Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire, or Wiltshire—the happy fishing counties of 
England. Come with me further north, to where, emerging from 
its grassy birthplace, a hurrying, sparkling Derbyshire river flows 
through quiet dales and rugged rocks towards the Trent. Surely 
in this undisturbed valley the trout should not be so far advanced 
and over-particular, one would fancy? Well, try them and see! 
You had better begin in that pool below’the fall. It is, or ought 
to be, a somewhat easy place from which to entice fish, there 
being plenty of run in the water and a bank on the fishing side 
which hides one to a great extent when wading in a few feet. 
Moreover, there is a good holding-place for trout on the far side, 
caused by the wall of an old mill. 


So you have tried for some time and failed as.completely as 
might be in the Test or Itchen! And yet, considering what 
these rivers are, plenty of fair-sized fish may be seen. 

Well, then, shall we reel up and go some half a mile higher 
up the stream to where the water is deeper, though stiller ? 
Perhaps we may do more there. At any rate, it is a lovely spot 
wherein to fish—-a winding thread of silvery water set in a 
narrow dale bounded by high grass hills in the far distance, with 
wooded banks near by on either hand. 

The river itself so clear that through its almost emerald- 


tinted water every pebble, every tiny aquatic plant, is as clearly 


visible as if it were in one’s hand. There are plenty of rushes, 
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reeds and tall flags also, wherein dwel! moor-hen and wild duck, 
while from under the roots of the giant willow just beyond flit 
the summer snipe, always frequenters of that safe haunt. The 
yellow wagtail is present as well, and his gay impudence gives 
further zest, his plumage colour, to the scene. So make an 
essay here and see whether the trout are more persuadable in this 
part than they were lower down the river. Do you find them so? 
No! I thought as much; and it seems therefore that the march 
of piscatorial education has reached even the Derbyshire dales. 
And so it comes about that the knowledge trout have in these 
days attained must be met by the man who wishes to become a 


THE POOL BELOW THE FALL 


successful angler with these four precepts: keep low, keep quiet, 
keep your temper, and keep your patience. 

Imbued with determinations such as these, success must soon 
follow, and if, when fish are not amenably inclined, he will, for a 
few moments, divert his thoughts from them to the appreciation 
and consideration of those fascinating pages of Nature which an 
All-wise Creator has laid open before his eyes, then, when the time 
arrives for home-going, whether his basket be heavy or light, the 
fisherman will be conscious that he can profitably reflect on a 
day’s sport that has been healthful, on some hours which have 
been instructive, and on an all-pervading feeling of peaceful 
satisfaction with himself and all mankind. 
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LONG DRIVING 
BY PROFESSOR TAIT 


Error ubique patet; falsa est doctrina periti: 
Sola fides numeris intemerata manet. 


In the great drama, familiarly known as a Round of Golf, there 
are many Acts, each commonly but erroneously called a Stroke. 
Besides Acts of Driving, to which this article is devoted, there 
are Acts of Approaching, Acts in (not always out of) Hazards, 
and Acts of Holing-out. There is another class of Acts, inevitable 
as human beings are constituted—Acts of Negligence, Timidity, 
or Temerity. Of these we cannot complain, and they give much 
of its 1aterest to the game. A philosophic professional, after 
missing an easy putt, put this aspect of the game in words which 
could scarcely be improved: ‘If we cud a’ aye dae what we 
wantit, there wud be nae fun in’t.’ Besides these, there are, too 
frequently, other Acts wholly superfluous, and in general injurious 
to the game: Acts of Gambling, Fraud, and Profanity. These, 
however, belong to the domain of the moral, rather than of the 
natural, philosopher. 

Each Act of golf proper has several Scenes. An Act of 
Driving essentially contains four; besides the mere preliminary 
work of the caddie, such as teeing the ball (when that is permis- 
sible), handing his master the proper club, and clearing loafers 
and nursery-maids out of the way. These are :— 


ScENE I.—Stance, Waggle, and Swing 


Here the only dramatis persone directly engaged are the 
player and his club. This scene is rarely a brief one, even with 
the best of players, and it is often absurdly protracted. 
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ScenE II.—The Stroke Proper 


The club and the ball practically share this scene between 
them; but the player’s right hand, and the resistance of the 
air, take some little part in it. It is a very brief one, lasting for 
an instant only, in the sense of something like one ten-thousandth 
of a second. Yet in that short period most important events 
take place. [Sometimes, it is true, this scene does not come off 
at all, the club passing, instead of meeting, the ball. It is called 
a stroke for all that, and is sedulously noted on the scorer’s card.] 


Scene III.—The Carry 


Here the action is confined to the ball, gravity, and the atmo- 
sphere. The scene may last for a second or two only, if the ball 
be topped, or if a poor player is at work ; but with good drivers 
it usually takes six seconds at the very least. 


ScENE IV.—The Run 


Here pure chance is the main actor. The scene has no 
measurable duration when the ball lands in mud or soft sand. 
It may continue for two, three, or more seconds if the ball be 
topped or get a running fall, and the links be hard and keen. 
The ball’s progress may be by mere rolling or by a series of leaps. 
This is usually (at least on a ‘sporting’ course) a most critical 
scene, and the player feels himself breathing more freely when it 
is safely concluded. 

Our chief concern is with the second and third of these scenes ; 
the fourth, from its very nature, being of such a capriciously 
varying character that it would be vain to attempt a discussion 
of it, and the first being of interest to our present purpose only in 
so far as it is a necessary preliminary to the second. Its result, 
from our point of view, is merely to bring the club face into 
more or less orderly and rapid contact with the ball. We say 
advisedly the club face (not merely the club head), for operations 
such as hacking and sclaffing, however interesting in themselves, 
form no part of golf, properly so-called. 

All the resources of the pen, the pencil, and the photographic 
camera have been profusely employed on behalf of the public to 
convey to it some idea of the humours of Scene I., so that we 
may omit the discussion of it also. 

Brief as is the duration of the second scene, the analysis of 
even its main features requires considerable detail if it is to be 
made fully intelligible. I will attempt to give this in as popular 
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a form as possible. But before I do so, it may be well to show its 
importance by a passing reference to some of its consequences, as 
we shall thus have a general notion of what has to be explained. 
When the ball parts company with the club this scene ends, 
and the third scene begins. Now, at that instant, having by its 
elasticity just recovered from the flattening which it suffered from 
the blow, the ball must be moving as a free rigid solid. It has a 
definite speed, in a definite direction, and it may have also a 
definite amount of rotation about some definite axis. The 
existence of rotation is manifested at once by the strange effects 
it produces on the curvature of the path, so that the ball may 
skew to right or left, soar upwards as if in defiance of gravity, or 
plunge headlong downwards, instead of slowly and reluctantly 
yielding to that steady and persistent pull. The most cursory 
observation shows that a ball is hardly ever sent on its course 
without some spin, so that we may take the fact for granted, even 
if we cannot fully explain the mode of its production. And the 
main object of this article is to show that LONG CARRY ESSENTI- 
ALLY INVOLVES UNDERSPIN. 

Now, if golf balls and the faces of clubs were both perfectly 
hard (i.e. not deformable), the details of the effects of the blow 
would be a matter of simple dynamical calculation, and Scene II. 
would be absolutely instantaneous. If, in addition, the ball were 
perfectly spherical, smooth, and of homogeneous material, no 
blow could possibly set it in rotation ; if it were defective in any 
of these particulars, we could easily calculate the direction of the 
axis of rotation and the amount of spin produced in it by any 
assigned blow. But, unfortunately, neither balls nor clubs can 
make an approach to perfect hardness. For there is never, even 
in a gentle stroke, a mere point of contact between ball and club. 
In good drives the surface of contact may often, as we see by an 
occasional trace from undried paint or by the pattern impressed 
by the first drive on a new leather face, be as large as a shilling. 
The exact mathematical treatment of so large a distortion is an 
exceedingly complex and difficult matter. But fortunately we 
are not called upon to attack it, for it is obvious, from the facts 
of common observation already cited, that the final effect on the 
ball is of the same general character as if it had been perfectly 
hard, though the speed of projection, and notably that of spin, 
will be materially less. And it is with the character rather than 
with the amount of the effect that we are mainly concerned. 

When we reflect on the brief duration of the impact, and 
realise that the average force exerted is about three tons weight, 
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we see at once that we may practically ignore the effects of 
gravity, of the continued pushing forward of the club head, and 
even of the resistance of the air (though amounting to, say, five- 
fold the weight of the ball) during that short period; so that we 
are concerned only with the velocity and the orientation of the 
club face at the moment of impact. 

The simplest case which we have to consider is that in which 
the club face, at the instant of meeting the ball, is moving per- 
pendicularly to itself. If the ball be spherical and homogeneous, 
there can be no spin; and thus we are concerned only with the 
steps of the process by which the ball ultimately leaves the club 
in the common direction of motion. The first effect is the im- 
pulsive pushing forward of the part of the ball which is struck, 
the rest, by its inertia, being a little later in starting. Thus the 
ball and club face are both distorted until they, for an instant, 
form, as it were, one body, which has the whole momentum which 
the club head originally possessed. As the club head is usually 
about five times more massive than the ball, the common speed 
is five-sixths only of the original speed of the head. But the ball 
and club both tend to recover from their distortion, and experi- 
’ ment shows that they exert on one another, during this recovery, 

an additional impulsive pressure which is a definite fraction of that 
already exerted between them. This fraction is technically called 
the ‘co-efficient of restitution,’ and it is upon its magnitude that 
the higher or lower quality of a ball, and of a club face, mainly 
depend. Its value, when good materials are employed, is usually 
about 0°6. Thus the club and ball at last separate with a relative 
speed six-tenths of that with which the club approached the ball. 
The ball, therefore, finally acquires a speed about one-third greater 
than that which the club head originally had. Thus the head 
must have a pace of about 180 feet per second in order that it 
may drive the ball at the rate of 240 feet per second. 

Where, as is almost invariably the case, the face of the club 
is not moving perpendicularly to itself at impact, there is always 
one perfectly definite plane which passes through the centre of 
the ball and the point of first contact, and which is parallel to 
the direction of motion of the head. It is in this plane, or parallel 
to it, that the motions of all parts of the ball and the club head 
(except, of course, some of the small relative motions due to dis- 
tortion) take place. Hence if the ball acquire rotation, it must 
be about an axis perpendicular to this plane. The whole circum- 
stances of the motion can therefore be, in every case, represented 
diagrammatically by the section of the ball and club face made 
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by this plane. The diagram may take one or other of the two 
forms below, either of which may be derived from the other by 
perversion and inversion. 

(Thus, if the page be turned upside-down and held before a 
mirror, the result will be simply to make the first figure into the 
second, and the second into the first—merely, in fact, altering 
their order. Holding the page erect, before a mirror, we get 
diagrams specially suited for a left-handed player. | 


In each of the figures the velocity of the club head at impact 
is represented by the line a B, and the dotted lines Ac and cB 
represent its components parallel and perpendicular to the club 
face respectively. By properly tilting the figures, AB may be. 
made to take any direction we please—i.e. the club head may be 
represented as moving in any direction whatever ; but it is quite 
sufficient for our purpose to treat it as moving horizontally. It 
is the existence of the component velocity Ac, in a direction 
parallel to the club face, which (alone) makes the difference 
between this case and the simple one which we have just treated. 
And if the ball were perfectly smooth this component would 
lead to no consequences. But because of friction this component 
produces a tangential force whose effect is partly to give the ball 
as a whole a motion parallel to ac, partly to give it rotation in 
the direction indicated by the curved arrow. The direction of 
motion of the ball when free lies somewhere between the direc- 
tions of AB and CB, say in the line DB. 

As already remarked, one or other of the diagrams above applies 
to any possible case. But there are two special cases which are 
of paramount importance; and if these be fully understood by 


him, the reader can easily make for himself the application to 


any other. 

In the first of these special cases the plane of the diagram is 
to be regarded as horizontal, and the club face (perpendicular to 
it by the conditions of the diagram) consequently vertical, while 
the rotation given to the ball is about a vertical axis. The 
spectator is, therefore, supposed to be looking down upon the club 
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and ball from a station high above them. The interpretation of 
the indicated result thus depends upon the direction of the line 
joining the player’s feet. If that line be (as it ought to be) per- 
pendicular to the face of the club, it is parallel to Bc; so that the 
club (when it reaches the ball) is being pulled in (first figure) or 
pushed out (second figure), in addition to sweeping past in front 
of the player parallel to the line joining his feet. The first of 
these is the very common fault called ‘slicing.’ The second is 
not by any means so common, and I am not aware that it has 
ever been dignified by a special name. If, on the other hand, the 
line of the feet be parallel to 4B, the sweep of the club head is in 
the correct line, but the face is turned outwards (first figure), or 
inwards (second figure), and we have what is called ‘heeling’ or 
‘toeing.’ These terms must not be taken literally, for heeling 
may be produced by the toe of the club and toeing by the heel. 
Slicing and heeling have thus precisely the same effect, so far as 
the rotation (and consequent ‘ skewing ’) of the ball is concerned ; 
but the position of the line DB shows that, other things being 
correct, a sliced ball starts a little to the left of the intended 
direction, while the heeled ball commences its disastrous career 
from the outset by starting a little to the right. It is most im- 
portant to the player that he should be able to distinguish between 
these common faults, because, though their (ultimate) results are 
identical, the modes of cure are entirely different. This, of 
course, is obvious from what we have said above as to the intrinsic 
nature of each. Toeing, and the innominate fault mentioned 
above, both give the opposite rotation to that produced by heeling, 
and therefore the opposite skew. If slicing and toeing occur 
together, each tends to mitigate the evil effects of the other; so 
with heeling and the innominate. But slicing and heeling together 
will produce aggravation of each other’s effects. 

In the second special case the plane of the diagram is regarded 
as vertical, and the spectator’s line of sight passes horizontally 
between the player’s feet from a point behind him. The first 
diagram, therefore, corresponds to under-cutting, and the second 
to topping, if AB be horizontal; or to jerking, and bringing the 
club upwards behind the ball,' respectively, if the face be vertical. 


' This suggests a very favourite diagram employed by many professed instructors 
in the game. It is usually embellished with a full circle, intended to show the proper 
path of the elub head, and the ball is placed (on a high tee) a good way in front of 
the lowest point of the circle. It will be seen from the text above that this virtual 
pulling in of the club head produces, in a vertical plane, the same sort of result as does 
slicing in a horizontal plane. This is thoroughly deleterious, as it tends to reduce (if 
not wholly to destroy) the beneficial underspin. 
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The first diagram also represents the natural action of a spoon, or 
a ‘grassed’ play club, AB being horizontal. In all these cases the 
spin is about a horizontal axis, and therefore the skewing is 
upwards or downwards. Thus, we have traced out generally, and 
also specially for the most important cases, the processes of the 
second scene, which usher the ball into the third with a definite 
speed and a definite rotation. 

In the discussion of the third scene, in which the ball is left 
to its own resources, to struggle as best it can against the persis- 
tent downward pull of gravity and the resistance of the air, we 
will treat of good drives only—i.e. those in which the spin, if 
there be any, is about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the 
plane of flight, and is such as to cause the ball to ‘soar,’ not to 
‘dook.’ 

We will treat, first, of the path as affected by gravity. alone ; 
second, of the path under gravity and resistance alone (the ball 
having no rotation) ; third, of the path as it would be if the ball 
were spinning, but not affected by gravity; fourth, as it is when 
all these agents are simultaneously at work; and, finally, the 
effects of wind. The first and third of these, in each of which 
one of the most important agents is left wholly out of account, 
though of less consequence than the others, are necessary to the 
proper development of the subject, inasmuch as their preliminary 
treatment will enable us to avoid complications which might 
embarrass the reader. 

1. If there were no resistance, the path of a golf ball would be 
part of a parabola, BAc, whose axis, AD, is vertical. The 
vertex, A, of the path would be always midway along the range, 

Bc; and the ball 


A would reach the 
ground with the 
speed given it 

D - from the tee. A 
‘\ golf ball would 


. therefore be an 
exceedingly dangerous missile. For fairish but high driving would 
easily make the range BC something like a quarter of a mile! 
And at that distance the ball would fall with precisely the same 
speed as that with which it left the tee. The range for any definite 
‘elevation ’ (i.e. angle at which the path was inclined to horizon 
at starting) would be proportional to the square of the initial 
speed, so that double speed would give quadruple range; and for 
any given speed, it would increase with the elevation up to 45°, 
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and thence diminish with greater elevation. [Anyone can test 
this last result by means of the jet from a garden-engine. The 
speed of such a jet is so small that the resistance is inconsider- 
able. | 

For comparison with some of the numerical results to be given 
below, we will here give a few simple particulars. 

Suppose the ball to have an initial speed of 200 feet per second ; 
a low estimate, as will be seen; we have 


Elevation Range Height Time 
75° 621 579 12 
45 1,242 810°5 88 
15 621 416 32 


The lengths are in feet and the times in seconds. Notice 
that for elevation 15° we get a range of 207 yards, with a imaxi- 
mum height of 14 yards. These, so far, “are not very unlike what 
may sometimes occur in an actual drive. But we must look to 
all the facts ; and this closer comparison shows the resemblance 
to be only superficial. For, first, the vertex is midway along 
the path ; second, the ball comes down, as it rose, at 200 feet per 
second. These are utterly contrary to experience. But, third, 
this long journey is effected in little more than three seconds. A 
golfer finds that it requires nearly seven seconds. The unresisted 
projectile theory is thus completely at fault, so far as application 
to golf is concerned, 


2. Let us next consider the effect of atmospheric resistance, 


the ball having no spin. It has already been said that want of . 


homogeneity in a spherical ball almost certainly leads to its getting 
spin from the very tee. But, even should it be projected without 
rotation, it will soon acquire some as it moves through the air. 
The spin so acquired will be of an uncertain and variable nature, 
and the flight of the ball will be unsteady and erratic. 
It seems to be pretty well established that, for the range of 
common in golf, the resistance is as the square of the speed ; 
but, to find its value in any particular case, we must know the 
‘terminal velocity ’ as it is called—i.e. the speed with which golf 
balls would reach the earth if they fell from a great height like 
hailstones. [This is obviously less, the greater the resistance. ] 
I have assumed 108 feet per second, having found that Robins’ 
old data give 114, which indicates too little resistance, while 
Bashforth’s modern data give 95, indicating resistance decidedly 
too great. When I began to make calcyjations on this subject, I 
naturally took the more recent determination as the correct one ; 
and was thus forced to assume at least 300 feet per second as the 
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initial speed of a golf ball in order to account for some of the 
simplest facts. 

With this assumption we get the following sufficiently ap- 
proximate results for different elevations, the initial speed being 
taken as 240 feet per second. 


Elevation Range Height x Time Speed of 


Descent 
50° 440 206 59 6°95 90 
34 475 119 83 5°43 82 
23 445 70°6 102 41 82 
15:3 389 38 122°7 3°03 86 
10°2 824 20°5 140°4 2°24 100 


One feature, at least, in this table is much more consonant 
with experience than that corresponding to the parabolic path. 
The ball reaches the ground in all these courses with speed far 
inferior to that with which it started. 

I purposely assumed 240 feet per second for the initial speed, 
though it is greater by ten per cent. than any I have yet actually 
measured,' in order to give this form of the theory as fair play as 
could be equitably conceded. Yet the utmost attainable range, 
as shown by the table, is short of 160 yards, while the players 
whose pace I measured had habitually carried about 180 yards 
the previous day, or were to do it the next. But I measured their 
habitual elevation as well as their pace. It was always small, 
rarely more than 1 in 6, i.e. less than 10°. The average was 
about 1 in 7, or little over 8°. Look again to the table, and we 
see that the maximum range for a speed of 240 (though only 
about 160 yards at best) involves an elevation of some 34°, 
altogether unheard of in long driving, while the elevation of 10° 
gives a range of 108 yards only! Thus this form of the theory 
also breaks down completely. Many other conclusive proofs can 
be given, but for reasons of space this must suffice. 

In what precedes I have endeavoured to make it perfectly 
clear that something else besides mere speed and elevation is 
required, if all the ordinary facts of long driving are to be 
simultaneously accounted for. Great initial speed is required 
if the resistance is great, and the larger these are the further is 
the vertex beyond midway, but then the time taken for a range of 
180 yards will be much too short. In order that 180 yards may 


1 In my laboratory experiments the players could not be expected to do full justice 
to their powers. They had to try to strike, as nearly as possible in the centre, a ten- 
inch disc of clay, the ball being t€ed about six feet in front of it. Besides this pre- 
occupation, there was always more or less concern about the possible consequences of 
rebound, should the small target be altogether missed. 
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be covered in six seconds the average horizontal speed must be 
only 90 feet per second, and gravity would cut short the ball’s 
flight long before it had reached the goal; unless, by way of 
preventing this, we gave it an extravagant elevation at starting. 
And, in all cases, the path will be concave downwards throughout 
its whole extent. In many fine drives it is concave upwards 
for nearly half of the range. The sole additional consideration 
to which we can have recourse to help us in reconciling these 
apparently inconsistent facts is rotation of the ball—to which we 
are thus compelled to have recourse ! 

I have been very cautious in leading up to this conclusion ; for 
I have a vivid recollection of the ‘warm’ reception which my heresies 
met with, some years ago, from almost all the good players to 
whom I mentioned them. The general feeling seemed to be one 
in which incredulity was altogether overpowered by disgust. To 
find that his magnificent carry was due merely to what is virtually 
a toeing operation—performed, no doubt, in a vertical and not in 
a horizontal plane—is too much for the self-exalting golfer ! 

The fact, however, is indisputable. When we fasten one end 
of a long untwisted tape to the ball and the other to the ground, 
and then induce a good player to drive the ball (perpendicularly 
to the tape) into a stiff-clay face a yard or two off, we find that 
the tape is always twisted in such a way as to show underspin ; 
no doubt to different amounts by different players, but proving 
that the ball makes usually from about 1 to 3 turns in six feet— 
say from 40 to 120 turns or so per second. This is clearly a cir- . 
cumstance not to be overlooked. 

3. Some 230 years ago, Newton employed the analogy of the 
curved path of a tennis ball ‘struck with an oblique racket’ to 
aid him in explaining the separation of the various constituents 
of white light by a prism. And he says, in words which apply 
aptly to the behaviour of a golf ball, ‘a circular as well as a 
progressive motion being communicated to it by that stroke, its 
parts, on that side where the motions conspire, must press and 
beat the contiguous air more violently than on the other, and 
there excite a reluctancy and reaction of the air proportionally 
greater.’ In other words, the pressure of the air is greater on the 
advancing than on the retreating side of the ball, so that it is 
deflected from its course in the same direction as that of the 
motion of its front part, due to the rotation. This explanation 
has not since been improved upon, though the fact itself has been 
repeatedly verified by many experimenters. 

That the deflecting force thus called into play by the rotation: 

NO. VIII. VOL. II. cco 
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of the ball may be of considerable magnitude is obvious from 
the fact of the frequently observed wpward concavity of the 
earlier part of the path. For this proves that, at first, the new 
force is greater than the weight of the ball. It is thus greater 
than one-fifth of the direct resistance when the latter has its 
maximum value. Its magnitude depends upon the rate of spin, 
and also upon the speed of the ball, and may be regarded as 
directly proportional to their product. And we know, from the 
way in which the ball behaves after falling, that the spin does 
not diminish very rapidly, for a good deal of it remains at the 
end of the carry. It is probable that the spin contributes to the 
direct resistance also; and this was one of my reasons for 
assuming a terminal velocity somewhat less than that deduced 
from the datum of Robins. Two important effects of hammering, 
or otherwise roughening, the ball are now obvious: it enables the 
club to ‘ grip’ the ball firmly, so as to secure as much spin as 
possible, and it enables the ball to utilise its spin to the utmost. 
4. As the transverse force due to the spin is always in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to that of the ball’s motion, it has no direct 
influence on the speed of the ball. Its only effect is on the curva- 
ture of the path. Thus, so long as we are dealing only with 
paths confined to one vertical plane, the axis of rotation must be 
perpendicular to that plane, and the effect of the transverse force 
is merely, as it were, an uwnbending of the path which would have 
been pursued had there been no rotation. From this (very inade- 
quate) point of view we see at once why, other things being thesame, 
even a moderate underspin greatly lengthens the carry, especially 
in the case of a low trajectory. But such analogies give us no 
hint as to the actual amount of the lengthening in any particular 
case. They lead us, however, to suspect that too great a spin 
may, in its turn, tend to shorten the carry; and that, if of suffi- 
ciently great amount, it might even bend the path over backwards 
and thus lead to the formation of a kink. Only direct calcula- 
tion, however, can give us definite information on these questions. 
We see from what precedes that the full investigation of the 
path of a golf ball, even when it is restricted to a vertical plane, 
would require voluminous tables of at least triple entry ; for the 
form and dimensions of the path are now seen to depend quite as 
essentially upon the amount of spin as upon the initial speed and 
elevation. There are now no longer two, but innumerable, paths, 
which involve a definite carry ; even when they are confined to a 
vertical plane, and the initial speed is given. But (as soon as 
trustworthy determinations of the resistance of air and of the rate 
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at which the spin of a golf ball falls off are obtained) a couple of 
good computers, working in duplicate for a month or two, would 
supply sufficient material for at least a rough approximation to any 
path effected under the ordinary limits of the initial data of fairly 
good driving. Let us hope that some wealthy club, or some en- 
thusiastic patron of the game, may be induced to further such an 
undertaking, at least so far as to enable us to give a fairly 
approximate answer to such a question as, ‘Other things being 
the same, what values of elevation and of initial diminution of 
weight will together secure the maximum carry?’ When we are 
in a position to give an answer, the clearing up of the whole 
subject may be regarded as at least fairly commenced. 


90 120 150 180 yas. 


Meanwhile, as a specimen of what may be done in this direc- 
tion, I give in the annexed cut approximate sketches of the path of 
a golf ball under various initial conditions, the spin being regarded 
as unaltered during the flight. Thus, in fig. 1, we have 


Initial relief of weight . . 2 fold 
Elevation 


This will be at once recognised as having at least considerable 
resemblance to that class of really good, raking drives in which 
the ball’s path is concave upwards for more than a third of 
the range. Its one obvious defect, the too great obliquity of the 
descent, is due to the fact that, not knowing the law accord- 
ing to which the spin falls off, I have assumed it to continue 
unchanged throughout the path. The dotted curve, fig. 5, which 
gives a very close approximation to the observed facts, was obtained 
by rough calculations from the same initial speed as fig. 1, but 
with no elevation to start with. The spin is initially about 50 
per cent. greater than in fig. 1, but it has been assumed to fall off 
in geometric progression with the lapse of time. From the mode 
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in which this curve was obtained, I cannot insert on it, as I have 
done on figs. 1, 2 and 3, the points reached by the ball in each 
second of its flight ; but they will probably coincide pretty closely 
with those on fig. 1. In the last-mentioned figures, F is the point 
of contrary flexure and v the vertex. We have, farther, for fig. 1, 


Range. . -  « 186 yards 


Time . : : 6:2 seconds 


Position of vertex . . 0°71 of range 


In fig. 2 the initial speed and rotation are the same as in fig. 1, 
but the elevation is increased to 12°. It will be seen that little 
additional carry is gained in consequence. [Had there been no 
spin, the increase of elevation from 5° to 12° would have made a 
very large increase in the range.] In fig. 3 the elevation is 9°°6 
only, but the initial diminution of weight is treble of the weight. 
In this figure we see the effect of supposing the spin to be con- 
stant throughout, for it has two points of contrary flexure, F, 
and F,, and only between these is it concave downwards. 

For contrast with these I have inserted, as fig. 4, a path with 
the same initial speed, but without spin. Though it has the 
advantage of 15° of elevation, it is obviously far inferior to any 
of the others in the transcendently important matter of range. 

By comparing figs. 2 and 3, we see the effect of further increase 
of initial spin, especially in the two points of contrary flexure in 

fig. 3. Further increasing the 
spin, these points of flexure 
close in upon the vertex of the 
path, and, when they meet it, 
the vertex becomes a cusp as in 
the second of the cuts at side. 
The tangent at the cusp is 
vertical, and the ball has no 
speed at that point. This is a specially interesting case, the path 
of a gravitating projectile nowhere concave downwards. With still 
further spin, the path has a kink, as in the first of these figures. 

I have not yet been able to realise the kink (though I have 
reached the cusp stage) with an ordinary golf ball. It would not 
be very difficult if we could get an exceedingly hard ball, made 
hollow if necessary, tee on a steepish slope, and use a well-baffed 
cleek with a roughened face. I have, however, obtained a kink 
with other projectiles. It is best shown in the majestic flight 
of a large balloon of very thin india rubber, when sharply cut 
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(obliquely downwards so as to give it underspin) with the flat 
hand. This is a very striking experiment; eminently safe, and 
thoroughly demonstrative. 

As to the genesis of exceptionally long carries (in the absence 
of wind), it will be seen from what precedes that I am not in a 
position to pronounce any very definite opinion. How much may 
be due to an accidentally happy combination of elevation and 
spin, how much to extravagant initial speed, can only be decided 
after long and laborious calculation. That extra speed hasa great 
deal to do with the matter (always provided there be spin enough) 
is obvious from the numerical data given above. To lengthen the 
carry by thirty yards in fig. 1, the ball must have an initial speed 
of 300 instead of 240. But such exceptional drives never occur 
in careful play: Vis consili expers &c., would almost seem to 
have been written for golf. The vis temperata is the only 
passport to a medal or a championship. Its congener, but 
also its opposite, usually comes into play when two good drivers, 
playing for amusement and ready for a ‘lark,’ find two other 
swipers ahead of them. Then the temptation is almost irresistible 
to that ‘harmless pastime, sport fraternal,’ which consists in 
‘tickling up’ the party in front as soon as they have ‘ played 
their second.’ The law which permits this furnishes the strongest 
possible incentive to outrageously long driving ; and thus, in one 
sense at least, tends to lower the standard of the game. 

A long drive is not essentially a long carry. With luck and a 
hard, keen green, the veriest topper or skittler may occasionally . 
pass the best driver, provided he hits hard enough. But it is 
not golf, as rightly understood, recklessly to defy hazards on the 
mere chance of being lucky enough to escape them. 

5. On the effects of wind little can be learned from calculation 
until we have full data. For it is almost invariably the case that 
the speed of the wind varies within very wide limits with the 
height above the ground. Even when the players themselves 
feel none, there may be a powerful current sixty feet above them. 

We will, therefore, simply in order to combat some current 
prejudices, treat only of the case in which the wind is in the plane 
of the drive (i.e. a head wind or a following wind) and is of the 
same speed at all levels within the usual rise of the ball. Then 
the matter is easy enough. For the air, so far as we are con- 
cerned with it, is then moving as a whole, and in it the path of a 
golf ball depends only upon the relative speed and elevation with 
which it was started. Find, then, with these data, the path of 
the ball relatively to the air, and then compound with the results 
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the actual motion of the air, and we have the path of the ball as 
it appears to a spectator. If, then, the ball be struck from o with 
velocity represented by 0 A, and the reversed velocity of the air be 
represented by a B, the velocity of the ball relatively to the air is 
given by OB, or OB,, according as the wind is with the ball or 


& A 


against it. Trace the successive positions of the ball in the 
moving air for each of these, say at intervals of a second, and 
then displace these horizontally, forward or backward, to the 
amount by which the air itself has advanced during the time 
elapsed. The result is of course merely to compress or to lengthen 
each portion of the path in proportion to the time which the ball 
took in traversing it. There is no effect on the height of any part 
of the path, nor on the time of passing through it. Itis clear that 
the path, whose initial circumstances are shown by 0B, in the 
figure, will rise higher than that corresponding to oB,. Hence a 
ball which has no spin rises higher when driven with a following 
wind than against an equally strong head wind. This is in the 
teeth of the general belief, which is probably based on the fact 
that the vertex of the path against a head wind is brought closer 
to the spectator at the tee, and therefore its angular elevation is 
increased. When the ball has spin, the conditions of this question 
become very complex and no general statement can be made ; 
though a calculation can, of course, be carried out for the data of 
each particular case. 
I conclude, as I began, with the much-needed warning : 


False views abound, the ‘ cracks’ are all mistaken ; 
In figures, only, rests our trust unshaken. 


POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASING 


BY GEORGE GORDON 


For a long time past I have been looking in what I thought likely 
places for an article on the subject of Point-to-point Steeplechasing, 
and am now essaying the task simply because, much to my sur- 
prise, nobody has hitherto thought it worth while to do it. When, 
however, I say ‘no one,’ I am not quite correct, for in the volume 
on ‘Racing’ of the Badminton Library, the theme of Point-to- 
point Steeplechasing is most ably touched upon ; and I feel that 
I am indeed a bold man to venture on a matter that has already 
been treated, however shortly, in that admirably written book. 
My apology for now doing so is, first, that point-to-points are 
only mentioned in a cursory and, so to speak, en passant manner ; 
and, secondly, in addition, that I have had during some years 
past a good deal of experience in this particular form of sport, 
both as a competitor and as a manager of meetings. 

It is rather curious to reflect how very suddenly this sport 
has leapt into almost universal recognition. Eighteen years ago 
it was looked on as a thing of the past, associated, through the 
dim distance of years, with the days of Captain Ross and Clinker, 
Jem Mason and Lottery, and other giants, human and equine, of 
that good old time. But in the spring of 1878, a few cheery 
spirits, dining one night at the Digby Hotel, Sherborne, bethought 
them of winding up the excellent season they had had with Sir 
Richard Glyn and poor George Orbell (the then Master and 
Huntsman of the Blackmore Vale) with a rough gallop over 
four miles of the best of the country. The idea at once ‘ caught 
on,’ and such a crowd as assembled on that March 1 at West Hill 
gate had not been seen for many a day. The conditions of the 
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race, as then run, are quoted in the Badminton Library. That 
was the revival of point-to-point racing, and from that day the 
ball has gone on rolling, till the point-to-point is now the wind 
up of the season in nine-tenths of the hunts of the United 
Kingdom. 

A word as to the course to begin with—and first, I think, it 
ought to be a red-letter injunction that, except under very excep- 
tional circumstances, no fence whatever is to be cut or trimmed. 
I was always taught that in picking a line for a point-to-point, the 
four cardinal points to be avoided were, wire, gullies, railways and 
unjumpable water. Everything else was a fair hunting obstacle 
to be negotiated somehow—and ‘let the best man win.’ In my 
own mind there is not a shadow of doubt that, if we are to keep 
point-to-point racing distinct from -steeplechasing proper, these 
are the lines to go upon. 

At the present date there is rather too much of a tendency to 
assimilate the two, and one is frequently being reminded by 
intending competitors of the danger there will be in galloping 
over a course that is in any degree, I won’t say ‘trappy,’ but 
‘problematical.’ To which my answer is, if they want to gallop, 
and gallop only, let them do it ‘between flags.’ What we want 
to see is a good horse with a good man on him win, not a fellow 
who, because he has a blood horse that can gallop and jump, 
thinks he can go from end to end without looking to the right or 
left, and just squander the lot of respectable hunters behind him ; 
and the sooner this is brought home to a certain class of rider the 
better. 

We may divide the different styles of course into three. The 
straight-on-end, the circular, and the out-and-home, or V-shaped 
one. 

Of these, the first is without a doubt the most sporting, if you 
can arrange it satisfactorily. It is not, however, always easy to 
find an object to ride at that is visible at every point of the 
journey, and if this precaution is neglected, it leads to hopeless 
straying and much dissatisfaction. 

Another thing is the additional number of occupiers that you 
have to deal with. I am bound to say that in this country we 
have been, with scarcely an exception, wonderfully well met in 
this respect ; but now and again one comes across a farmer who 
is not very anxious to see his fields crossed, and there is, of course, 
more chance of this being so if you have twelve or fourteen to 
deal with instead of six or seven. 

But there is another very grave difficulty in the way of the 
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straight course, and that is from the spectators’ point of view; 
to give them their due it is not a thrillingly exciting amusement 
to stand for several hours in damp grass just to see the horses 
cross perhaps the last three or four fields; and as these same 
spectators provide the sinews of war for the whole show in the 
shape of subscriptions for farmers prizes and other expenses, 
they are entitled to some consideration. 

Often on asking for a subscription I have been met with the 
reply: ‘ Well, old chap, I gave you a subscription last year, and 
never saw a thing. I'll give you the same again, but do, pray, 
-have the course where we can see something,’ and so on. There 
is a good deal in it, and one has to bear in mind our old friend 
who killed a certain goose. 

The principal objection to a circular course, apart from its 
lacking the true point-to-point characteristics, is the difficulty of 
placing the turning points so as to render it impossible for one to 
be missed. They may all perhaps be easily pointed out from 
some adjacent hill; but in the hurry and scurry of the race it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility to lose your bearings. 
Looked at from everybody’s point of view, the V-shaped course 
is undoubtedly the best. It is more convenient for the weighing, 
and enables everybody, including the judge and the starter, to see 
at any rate a great portion of the race. I don’t think you could 
find a finer course of this description than the one selected in 
Sparkford Vale, some three years ago, for the Coldstream and 
Grenadier Guards. It was as nearly as possible four miles, all 
over grass, not a fence of any kind trimmed with the exception 
of a high overgrown one in front of the big brook—two easy lanes 
to cross, and the turning and winning tents in full view the 
whole way. Added to this, the start was only three fields from 
the finish, and there is a long high slope which makes a natural 
grand stand for spectators. 

Opinion appears to vary very much as to whether these races 
are cruel or not. There is, I would venture to say, absolutely no 
reason why there should be a particle of cruelty, and whenever 
ground for such a charge exists, I am confident it arises from 
thoughtlessness, and not from any wanton desire to inflict pain. 
No doubt to run in a point-to-point a horse should be put by 
- and trained for as long as you can possibly spare him from the 
hunting field. I have heard lots of people say, ‘Nonsense! I 
am not going to give up my hunting. I don’t expect to win, 
and am only entering just for the fun of the ride.’ Very good; 
but where does the fun come in either for horse or rider? You 
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ask your confidential, sober-minded, untrained hunter suddenly, 
without even the stimulus of hounds, to gallop at a pace to 
which he has been totally unaccustomed, and you are surprised 
when at the end of two miles or so the horse, who never before put 
you down, is all abroad, chances a fence or two, and finally comes 
a regular burster, giving you a heavy fall, and more than probably 
lying on you and grunting in his distress. You are disgusted 
to see another horse that you have been showing the way to all 
the season—one not in the same street with your own, but, mark 
you, trained to the hour—sailing comfortably home an easy winner, 
and within a quarter of an hour of the finish walking uncon- 
cernedly about as undistressed as if he had only been trotting ! 

Experience rather points to the fact that the smaller the 
country the greater the grief, and we certainly see fewer empty 
saddles when the course is laid over our big banking country 
than on the comparatively easy flying side. I well remember 
Mr. Edward Weatherby, who happened to be hunting here, saying 
to me, ‘ You mark my words: the first time you have your races in 
the flying country, there will be more grief than ever you have 
had before.’ 

His forecast was borne out to the letter. The starters went 
off (I can see them now) as if it was a five-furlong spin instead of 
34 miles, and when the head of the procession reached home, the 
tale of the missing was a long one. Two collar-bones, a con- 
cussion, and a noble lord nearly drowned in a big dyke! 

Apropos of the question of cruelty alluded to above, I think, 
perhaps, the system of offering several prizes for the farmers’ 
races may on occasions indirectly conduce to it. It is done here, 
and I know in many other hunts, with the very best intention : 
viz., to encourage the smaller men to have a cut in, and to give 
them a chance of a prize as well as the bigger farmers with their 
better class of horse: but I am not sure that it does not act 
rather as an inducement to run horses that cannot be fit, just on 
the chance of picking up something. 

I suppose in other countries as well as this there is the 
annual discussion [I was going to say ‘ wrangle ’] as to weights— 
‘Shall it be catch weights, or a stipulated minimum weight?’ 

Provided the conditions are ‘Owners up,’ I think there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of those who advocate catch 
weights, as a man very naturally contends that he buys his horse 
to carry himself; and in the case of a very light man, he is 
certainly heavily handicapped by having*to carry a stone or two 
of dead weight. The writer's personal experience furnishes a 
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case in point, as on one occasion the only animal he had available 
to run was a thoroughbred pony about 14:1, that he had been 
regularly hunting. As he was able to ride her at about 9 st. 8 lb., 
she managed to render a good account of herself, and eventually 
finished second in her class. But if she had been obliged to 
carry dead weight up to (say) 11°7 or 12 st., her chance must 
have been hopeless, and her owner would have been done out of 
@ most enjoyable ride. 

Against this I have often heard it contended that an animal 
unequal to carrying 12 st. is not worthy of being called a hunter 
at all, and ought not to be taken into consideration in the matter ; 
and no doubt there is force in the argument. At any rate, I 
think catch weights ought only to be admissible on the distinct 
understanding that it is to be a sine qud non that owners ride. 

I append the card and conditions of our races as framed for 
last year :— 


BLACKMORE VALE HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


2.80 p.m. RED COAT LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE 


A Private Sweepstake of 2 sovs. each, P.P., for horses that, in the opinion of 
the Referees, have been fairly hunted with the Blackmore Vale Hounds. About 34 
miles over a fair Hunting Country. Catch Weights over 11 st. 7 lbs. To be ridden 
by Owner or by a Subscriber to the B.V.H. Poultry Fund. 


-8.15 p.m. RED COAT WELTER RACE 


A Private Sweepstake of 2 sovs. each, P.P., for horses that, in the opinion of the 


Referees, have been fairly hunted with the Blackmore Vale Hounds. About 33 miles 


over a fair Hunting Country. Catch Weights over 14 st. To be ridden by Owner or 
by a Subscriber to the B.V.H. Poultry Fund. 


4.15 p.m. FARMERS’ RACE 


(Entrance Free.) For horses that, in the opinion of the Referees, have been 
fairly hunted with the Blackmore Vale Hounds, the property of Farmers occupying 
land within the limits of the Blackmore Vale Hunt, or any Member of the Yeomanry 
residing within the same limits, or any person, irrespective of residence or occupation, 
who has walked one or more puppies for the Master of the Blackmore Vale Hounds 
during the year 1894. To be run in two Classes—Welter Weights, Catch Weights 
over 14 st.; Light Weights, Catch Weights over 1lst.71lb. About 3 miles over a fair 
Hunting Country. To be ridden by Owner, or his son, or any farmer occupying land 
within the limits of the Blackmore Vale Hunt. 


No person who is qualified to ride in the Red Coat Race shall be allowed to ride in 
the Farmers’ Race. 


_ WELTER CLASS.—1st, A Silver Cup (presented by Lord Ilchester), and 15 sovs.; 
‘2nd, 10 sovs.; 3rd, 5 sovs ; 4th, 3 sovs. 
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‘LIGHT WEIGHT CLASS.— 1st, A Silver Cup (presented by the Ladies), and 15 


sovs.; 2nd, 10 sovs.; 3rd, 5 sovs.; 4th, 3 sovs. (presented by J. K. D. W. Digby, Esq., 
M.P.) 


Referees : Lornp Dicpy ; GENERAL Sm Giyy, K.C.B; Mertiuyr Guest, Esq., M.F.H. 
Judges : COLONEL CHADWICK ; COLONEL GooppEN , Mr. R. Conway; Mr. C. Spicer. 
Clerk of the Scales Mr. WRIGHT. 
Starter and Hon. Sec. eee Mr. GEORGE GORDON. 


Conpitions.—1. Any Horse will be disqualified whose Rider has examined the 


course beforehand, or goes more than 100 yards, at any one time, on any road or 
lane. 


2. No Horses are qualified to run for these Races unless they have been the bona- 
fide property of their nominators since February 1, 1895. 

3. Any number of Horses the property of the same Owner may start. 

4. The Referees reserve to themselves the right to refuse an entry, or to object to 
any Rider. 


Here it will be seen that the light-weight class ride at catch 
weights over 11 st. 7 lb., which seems a reasonable halfway house 
between the extreme light-weight and medium-weight man. Of 
course the latter grumbles and says it should be 12 st. or 12 st. 
7 lb. to give him any chance at all; but after all it is the 
medium-weight horse that is always getting the worst of the 
deal! How often at a horse show does one find a charming 
middle-weight hunter nowhere! He is voted too big for the 
light-weight class, and yet if you put him with the welters he is 
dwarfed amongst the giants and not looked at; and so you see, 
perhaps, the smartest horse in the yard go home empty-handed, 
from its being impossible to properly ‘locate ’ him. 

It seems a thousand pities that the Stewards of the N. H. 
Committee cannot be persuaded to recognise four races at a 
point-to-point meeting. We are always told that more than 
three races constitute a ‘recognised meeting,’ with its attendant 
rules and regulations. But why should it be so? That is a 
question everybody asks and nobody seems able to answer. 
What we want is to be able to have a heavy and light-weight 
race for red-coats and the same for farmers. But under existing 
conditions this cannot be done, and so in one division or the 
other the two classes have to be lumped together and run in one 
race. 

The practice is chokeful of objections. In the first place, you 
are apt to get a field so large and unwieldy that they cannot be 
started without a lot of jostling and interference. Secondly, the 
heavy-weights complain of the pace they are taken along by their 
less heavily burdened brethren, and say it does not give their 
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horses a chance. It also robs them of the kudos of winning, as 
it is extremely unlikely that one of them will come in first of the 
whole lot, and though a man may be'actually the winner in his 
class, yet he does not make the same favourable impression by 
coming in (say) fourth or fifth as if he were actually first. Lastly, 
especially in the farmers’ class, it materially increases the diffi- 
culties of the judging. Last year, for instance, we wanted five in 
each class placed, or ten in all, and in spite of numbered badges, 
and other distinguishing marks, it was no easy matter to place 
them accurately, more especially when a group came in together. 

Whether, as I have heard it averred, a point-to-point race 
is the most dangerous form of sport of its kind, I will not under- 
take to say; but, apart from the pleasure it gives to the general 
public, it cannot fail to commend itself to the sport-loving Briton 
who admires the combination of class and cleverness in the horse 
with heart, hands and head in the rider. 
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THE GYMNASIUM: REMINISCENCES AND HINTS 


BY H. J. LLOYD 


THE idea of sport, and perhaps also of pastime, at first seems to 
be associated with the open air; but an increasingly large number 
of young Englishmen are now paying attention to the gymnasium, 
with all its appliances in the shape of boxing-gloves, single- 
sticks, and fencing-foils. It is about gymnastics generally that 
I wish to say a few words; and if in the following pages I 


may seem too egotistic to please some of my readers, I must 
implore them to be patient with me, and to believe me when I 
say that I am not writing with a view to blowing my own 
trumpet. My object simply is—by showing the benefits which a 
course of gymnastics conferred upon myself—to encourage those 
who are at present physically weak to devote themselves to a 
branch of athletics which, if practised with due caution and 
temperance, will most assuredly result in making them robust 
and strong, both physically and constitutionally. 

I can well remember the day when, in November 1878, I 
first set foot in the Cambridge University Gymnasium, then con- 
ducted by Mr. Passingham, assisted by Sergeant-Major Bridge- 
man, who was one of the most powerful men it has ever been 
my lot to meet. I was a weakly freshman of nineteen years 
of age, and my measurements entered in the book kept for 
this purpose were as follow: height, 5 ft. 6% in.; chest, 32 in.; 
biceps, 11 in.; lower arm, 9§ in.; whilst my weight was exactly 
9 stone. Anyone conversant with statistics of this sort will 
know how far my physical development at this time fell short 


of the average of young fellows of my own age. But there was 
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one thing in my favour. I took the precaution of paying a 
visit to Professor Humphry, of world-wide reputation on 
anatomy, and obtained the assurance from him that I was sound 
in heart and lung, and that a course of gymnastics would do me 
immense good. Now this is a point on which I desire to lay 
great stress. In my opinion, no one should devote himself to 
cycling, running, football, gymnastics, or other violent exercises, 
without first being thoroughly overhauled by some competent 
medical man. If this precaution were taken, we should not hear 
of ‘Another death from over-exertion on the football field,’ or 
‘ Another instance of the danger of cycling’; it is the lack of this 
precaution which places such a powerful argument in the hands 
of opponents of those athletic pursuits which have so greatly 
assisted in making England what she is to-day. 

It was wearisome work at first, and, beyond the fact that it 
made me uncommonly stiff all over, I seemed to be obtaining 
very little result from my labour. At first, I remember, I could 
not even walk along the parallel bars. But I persevered steadily 
every day, chiefly at the parallel bars, bridge-ladder, and pair of 
rings, and in a few months found that I was gaining real benefit 
from the exercise. The measurement of my chest and arms 
increased with the utmost regularity, and after three years’ hard 
and yet most enjoyable work it was found that I measured 40 
in. round the chest, 14 in. round the biceps, and 114 in. round the 
fore-arm. Since then my chest has increased to 424 in., unex- 
panded, my biceps to 15 in., and my fore-arm to 12} in., my 
weight in gymnastic costume being now 12 st. 24 Ibs. Mean- 
while, in addition to my daily hour at the gymnasium, I was 
taking boxing lessons from Mr. J. E. Galpin, well known at this 
time as one of the best single-stick players in England, if not the 
very best, a magnificent boxer, and, I believe, a splendid fencer, 
though fencing with foils is a thing I never took up, and conse- 
quently I cannot speak with any authority in regard to it. But 
the mere increase in bodily strength was as nothing when com- 
pared with the advantages I had gained in other ways. When I 
went to Cambridge my digestion was very bad indeed. Simple 
articles of food, such as bacon and eggs, disagreed with me, whilst 
a lobster salad for supper was absolutely fatal to a good night’s 
rest. But now all this was over. I found I was able to eat 
and drink anything at any time; and I may mention here that 
doctors of great eminence agree that there are few exercises, if 
any, more beneficial to the digestive organs than those in the 
gymnasium which are performed by the abdominal, or, as we 
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used to call them at Cambridge, the ‘stomach’ muscles. I may 
mention in particular the ‘slow circle’ on the horizontal bar, or 
pair of rings, which should be done with arms and legs perfectly 
straight. 

If anyone should feel sceptical as to the figures in regard to 
my measurements which I have mentioned above, he has only 
to refer to the book of measurements, which, no doubt, Mr. 
Passingham still has in his possession, though I hear that he has 
now retired from his profession, and the quondam-gymnasium 
has, I understand, become a Conservative Club-room; or, better 
still, he can, if in Cambridge, pay a visit to Mr. Galpin himself. 
Many a pleasant boxing bout have I enjoyed with John E. Galpin, 
whom I am proud to reckon among my friends; and, after all, 
what exercise can surpass boxing for the benefits it confers on 
the back, the legs, the biceps, and, I may add, above all, the 
temper? Say what you will about prize-fighting ; but I do hope 
it will be many years before legitimate boxing is abandoned 
by amateurs, for it is an honest and manly and health-giving 
pursuit. 

So much for facts and figures. Now for a few words as to 
the course of life which it is essential that a man must follow if 
he is to derive any real and lasting benefit from a course of 
gymnastics. I have said that he must be sound in heart and 
lung to begin with: it is just as necessary that, when he has 
begun, he should (1) avoid excesses of every kind, and (2) practise 
regularly. Ido not myself believe in absolute teetotalism, but I - 
do believe most firmly in moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks. 
In regard to smoking, opinions do, and probably always will, differ. 
A moderate amount of tobacco—I mean two or three ounces a 
week—has never done me any harm. Some men, when preparing 
for an important event, such as a boat-race or assault-at-arms, 
find it necessary to abandon smoking during the period of strict 
training. I believe I am right in saying that Mr. J. E. K. Studd, 
the famous cricketer, disapproves of smoking in toto. On the 
other hand, Mr. R. H. Macaulay, my contemporary at King’s 
College, used to smoke right up to the very day when he was to 
run in the quarter-mile and compete in the high-jump against 
Oxford, and then win hands down. A question such as smoking 
ought to be decided by each individual for himself. If I found 
that it affected my ‘wind,’ or injured me in any other way, I 
should drop it at once. 

Exercises on the parallel bars, pair of rings, rope and bridge- 
ladder, are, in my opinion, more conducive than any others to 
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the development of muscle. The horse and horizontal bar give 
suppleness and activity to the frame, and, of course, the slow 
exercises on the latter give strength as well. 

It is said that a great divine, when asked what was the most 
important requisite for a Christian, replied ‘Humility.’ ‘ What 
next ?’ he was asked. ‘Humility,’ was the answer. ‘And what 
next?’ Once again came the answer, ‘Humility.’ Similarly, if 
I were asked ‘ What is the most important maxim for an athlete 
to bear in mind?’ I should reiterate the words ‘ Avoid over-tiring 
yourself.’ When once a man feels thoroughly tired, he should 
stop ; all the exercise which he takes, this point being reached, 
does harm instead of good. An easy way of telling whether 
you are doing too much is by watching how the exercise 
which you are taking affects your appetite and your night’s 
rest. It is by food and sleep that the athlete repairs the wasted 
tissue. If you find that your appetite is poor, and your sleep 
‘unsound and troubled, depend upon it you are doing too much, 
and may not improbably be sowing the seeds of heart disease or 
consumption. 

As to diet, here again it is true that what suits one man may 
be utterly unsuitable for another. Each individual can easily 
find out by experience what diet agrees best with himself. 

Single-stick is a magnificent exercise, but should be practised 
in conjunction with boxing and gymnastics ; otherwise the right 
arm and right leg will be developed to a far greater extent than 
the left. Soon after I left Cambridge, I was appointed Second 
Master at the Bolton Grammar School, and while there had 
the benefit of Mr. Madgwick’s instruction at the Thomasson 
Gymnasium. Single-stick is practised very vigorously in numerous 
parts of the North of England, and many a bout have I enjoyed 
with Mr. Madgwick and his pupils. Where Army Instructors are 
employed, leg-hits are frequently discountenanced ; but I know, 
to my cost, that they are practised with a vengeance in the 
North. They certainly add very greatly to the science of the 
game, though they are the reverse of painless. However, a few 
bruises on thigh or calf do not matter much ; and while at Bolton 
I managed to win a silver medal in a competition open to all 
amateurs. Mr. Madgwick is one of the finest single-stick players 
I have ever met either in London or out of it. 

Weight-lifting, if practised at all, should be approached only 
with the most extreme caution. Personally, I should never have 
attempted it were it not for the fact that, even in com- 
paratively small assaults-at-arms, people nowadays like to see 
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something in the way of strength a little out of the ordinary. 
It should be remembered that lifting heavy weights does not 
increase & man’s strength, at least to any great extent; it is 
rather a proof of strength already obtained: consequently such 
exhibitions should be reserved for rare occasions. It is constant 
practice with light bells that produces strength in the muscles. 
Ten minutes’ exercise with bells weighing 2 or 3 lbs. every 
morning before breakfast, followed by a short brisk walk, will 
generally be found highly beneficial. The greatest weight I have 
ever raised with one arm to the full stretch above my head is 
112 lbs. This I did last Christmas at our School assault-at- 
arms in St. Leonards. I practised every now and then for two 
or three weeks beforehand with dumb-bells varying in weight 
from 20 to 70 lbs., only occasionally using the 112-lb. bell, to 
make sure I could do it. I fancy that with practice I could 
manage a good deal more; but this is enough for me, and for 
most ordinary people, I fancy. As weight-lifting, even when 
the utmost caution is used, must be attended with a considerable 
risk of rupturing oneself, this brief reference to it will, I hope, 
suffice. 

It is of the utmost importance for a gymnast to vary his 
exercises as much as possible. Everyone after a time acquires a 
special liking either for the horse, for example, or the parallels, or 
the horizontal bar. But I am convinced that it is a mistake for 
an amateur, at any rate, to give almost the whole of his time 
to any particular portion of the gymnastic apparatus. By doing 
so he is certain to develop to excess some muscles at the expense 
of others. It is on this account that I object to a man devoting 
himself entirely to cycling. The cyclist, if he takes no other 
exercise, increases the size of the muscles of his legs to an 
enormous extent, whilst the upper portion of his frame, chest, 
arms, and back, derive scarcely any benefit at all. Similarly, in 
the gymnasium it is better to start with ten minutes at the 
horse, followed by ten minutes at the parallels, ten minutes more 
at the horizontal bar, and so on, than to practise a whole hour at 
the parallel bars alone. The horse or horizontal bar is as good 
as anything at which to begin the hour’s work, and a bout at 
single-stick, or two or three rounds with the gloves, make an 
excellent finish. It is almost superfluous to remark that no 
exercise should be taken immediately or very soon after a heavy 
meal. 

An assault-at-arms without sword feats is, in my opinion, 
very like lamb without mint sauce, or duck without green peas. 
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Sword feats require on the part of the performer four things— 
a good sword, an iron nerve, a strong arm, and a good eye. I 
remember seeing Sergeant-Major Haigh, at an assault-at-arms 
given by the Manchester Gymnastic Club some eight years ago, 
perform a feat which seemed to me very wonderful. The ex- 
tremities of a straight piece of wood, about a yard in length, were 
placed on two loops of paper, which were suspended on the edges 
of two perfectly sharp razors. The performer then raised his 
sword, and, striking the wood right in the centre, cut it in half, 
without cutting through or even tearing the loops of paper. I 
was delighted with the feat, and very soon afterwards tried it 
myself. It is by no means as difficult as it appears. The one 
thing to bear in mind is that the wood must be struck right in 
the centre, and the blow must be: delivered with as much force 
as possible, in order that the wood may be split in two before 
the percussion has time to reach the extremities, and so affect 
the loops of paper. Since then at three assaults-at-arms I 
have performed the feat successfully at the first attempt; on 
the last occasion I used tissue-paper, which was so thin as to 
be barely able to support the weight of the wood. A similar 
feat, though not nearly so taking, is to cut through a broom- 
handle, resting on two tumblers filled with water, without upset- 
ting the tumblers or spilling any of the water. Cutting through 
a sheep or bars of lead requires that the performer shall be 
strong, and deliver the cut with the blade of the sword per- 
fectly horizontal. Cutting an apple in a handkerchief, without 
cutting the handkerchief, is a pretty trick. So are the feats of 
cutting through a folded handkerchief, or several ribbons of 
different colours, laid on the edge of the blade, with a sweeping 
upward stroke. Cutting through a sheet of note-paper placed on 
an upright stand some four feet high is by no means difficult, and 
is an effective little performance. But perhaps the neatest of all 
is to suspend an apple by a thread, then cut through the thread, 
and with a very quick downward stroke cut the apple in half 
before it reaches the ground. For these last-mentioned feats a 
‘handkerchief cutter’ is required. I bought a little beauty some 
years ago, which has never failed me in the hour of need. 

Such, then, has been my experience of the gymnasium. To 
me it has been a never-ending source of pleasure; and though I 
am now rapidly approaching ‘the forties,’ and am naturally losing 
much of the elasticity of youth, I am losing none of my love for 
vigorous bodily exercise. I can only hope that, should these 
lines meet the eye of any young fellow who is physically weak, 
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he will at once put himself in the hands of some competent 
gymnastic instructor. But he must remember that no good 
result will follow without steady and continuous practice. 

The great Cambridge scholar, Porson, said that he would die 
happy if he could feel that he had done valuable work for the 
study of Greek Iambics. It would be a very great comfort tome 
to know that any words of mine had helped to improve the 
physical, and with the physical the moral, strength of any of my 
fellow-countrymen. 
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AKING IN NORWAY 


BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


TOBOGGANING in Norway is called ‘Aking’ and the toboggan 
itself ‘ Kjoelke.’ In shape, make, and use, Canadian toboggans 
and kjoelke differ as much from the Norwegian as they do in 
name. 

‘Aking’ is a most dangerous pastime ; so dangerous, indeed, 
that the State has several times threatened to prohibit it alto- 
gether, and close the tracks down the mountain-sides which are 
now kept open for that sport alone. There is a certain amount 
of danger in all sport—therein lies the fascination—and a large 
amount of skill must be acquired in order to lessen that danger. 
The skill needful for aking is of no ordinary kind. 

The reader must entirely dismiss the form and shape of a 
Canadian toboggan from his mind before endeavouring to picture 
the kjcelke, which is a sort of fine light sleigh on runners, raised 
from the ground about a foot—that is where the danger arises. 
To fall off a flat toboggan going at great speed may be bad, but 
to fall off a spindle-like sledge raised eight or twelve inches from 
the ground is ever so much worse. Indeed, about a quarter cf 
the premiums paid for accidents by insurance companies during 
the winter months in Norway are from kjoelke disasters. Death 
is by no means uncommon, while broken legs, arms, collar-bones, 
or serious dislocations and sprains, are of quite frequent occurrence. 

The little kjelke carriages are about six feet long, and very 
narrow, rarely exceeding a foot in width. On these curiously fragile- 
looking things the occupant sits astride, rather far back, with fect 
tucked away in front, under the seat, and resting on the runners. 
The seat is so narrow that the legs stick out in front almost 
straight, for a projecting foot oftentimes means a broken leg. 

In his right hand the rider carries a long pole, varying from 
twelve to eighteen feet in length, with which he is able to steer 
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his kjoelke. This pole hangs out behind, and acts in exactly the 
same manner as a rudder to a ship; for by a slight movement 


WE FOUND OURSELVES PLUNGED INTO THE SNOW WALL 


to the right or left the little vehicle is impelled in the direction 
wished. Moreover, the pole serves as a kind of drag when pressed 
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with force into the snow, and it is very often necessary to use it 
for this purpose when descending a steep Norwegian mountain. 

As soon as winter begins the kjolke roads are put in order. 
Large boards are stuck up to inform the public that ‘This 
road is reserved exclusively for aking,’ and that ‘anyone found 
walking, sledging, or skilébning upon it will be severely fined.’ 
If, after the first falls of snow, there follows a wind which 
causes drifts, men are immediately sent out with picks and wooden 
spades to level the road again, for bumps and excrescences are 
most dangerous to men and women on kjeelke. 

There are, of course, many kjelke clubs in Norway, as there 
are ski clubs; and aking is certainly a great national sport; but, 
unlike ski, it is not a necessity. Far from that indeed—it is 
purely an amusement; for the kjolke requires to be dragged to 
the top of a hi!l, and, instead of being able to go through the 
forest, or over fields, or along hard-frozen rivers, it can only be 
used on a fairly decent sort of a road. Two people can, and often 
do, go in a kjelke, consequently many romantic stories are told 
in connection with these queer little carriages. 

My own first experience, which, let it be owned at once, was 
not romantic, was at a lovely country house near Drammen, 
where some Norwegian friends had taken us to spend the day 
and enjoy the delights of aking. We were received most kindly 
by our hospitable hostess, given coffee to warm us after our 
railway journey, and told that, as the dinner hour was three 
o'clock, we had better enjoy the sport while it was yet daylight ; 
for in January the days close in early, and the kjolke were ready 
—indeed, waiting at the door. 

A nephew of the host, a very well-known aking rider, was to 
escort me on that snowy descent. Outside the door were two 
or three little kjlke, and, selecting his own, and pulling it by a 
string to the front door, he drew it up, as any carriage might be 
drawn up, close to the steps, for my accommodation. 

‘En tout cas, Madame,’ he said, ‘you must promise one 
thing—that you will sit tight.’ 

Of course I promised. 

‘Don’t get nervous, and think when we twist round a corner 
that you are going to be swung off; and remember that, once 
started, we must descend the five miles to the station without a 
halt. It is different from ski, where the exercise gives warmth, 
and little clothing is required ; and you will find sitting still very 
cold work—indeed furs are absolutely necessary ; so button your 
collar over your ears and nose, please.’ 
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Sitting astride the little carriage he showed me how to put 
my fur boots on each runner—my legs being stretched nearly 
straight in the performance, and he gave me the rope by which 
he had dragged the kjcelke, to hold in my hands. 


UNABLE TO HELP HIMSELF, HE RUSHED MADLY ON 


‘Are you quite comfortable?’ he said; ‘are your skirts well 
tucked in? are your feet securely fixed ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied laughing, for he seemed to be very particular, 
more particular than I should have thought was necessary ; but 
he was a Norwegian, and accustomed to the sport, so knew best. 
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Seating himself behind me at the back end of the little 
kjelke, he arranged his steering pole, which was probably 
eighteen feet long, through his left arm, in a manner that enabled 
him to hold the end in front with both his nght and left hands. 

‘ Btes-vous préte ?’ he called—luckily for me he was an excel- 
lent French scholar (all Norwegians speak some language besides 
their own, and occasionally several fluently). Almost before I 
could reply, he had given the little carriage a kick which sent a 
shiver through its fragile beams, and in a second we were over 
the edge of the plateau, spinning down the carriage-drive 
towards the station. What a view lay before us! The at- 
mosphere was so clear that we could see for miles and miles down 
the fjord, dotted here and there with islands thickly wooded with 
pine-trees. There were no boats on the water, at least only a 
few frozen in near the banks, but there were many sledges ; 
sledges crossing to market laden with jingling cans, or piles of 
vegetables or fruit, carcases of mutton, or limbs of reindeer. 
There were men sitting at little holes, pulling fish from under 
the ice-bound surface; there was a trotting match in the far 
distance, the horses running on the glacial surface with their 
pronged shoes, as though it were a well-kept racecourse at home. 
There were ice-boats wafted by the wind; there were idlers on 
skates, and there were children tumbling about on little sledges. 

It was a wonderful panorama, absolutely unlike anything 
one can see in England; but I had hardly time to take in the 
charms of the scene spread out below before our pace became so 
terrific I literally gasped for breath. 

‘Do you like to go quick?’ cried my companion from behind. 

‘Yes, yes, I love it,’ I replied, as we swung round corners, 
took sharp turns in the road, or came across a mass of hard 
frozen snow, which sent us bumping from one side to the other ; 
thus, on and on, we sped on that bright fresh January morning, 
through the crisp mountain air. 

We could not talk much, for my friend was too busy steering 
with his pole. Besides which, it was all to me so novel and 
exciting that I had not breath to expend on words. It was 
simply delightful ; on, on, we sped—one mile, two miles, three 
miles—an occasional bump nearly flung me off my seat, but I 
had promised to sit tight, and digging my feet, now covered thickly 
with snow, into the runners, still we flew along. 

Suddenly, for no apparent reason, for no conceivable cause, 
instead of turning a corner which we had been watching for 
some moments below us, the kjcelke refused to proceed, just as @ 
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horse might refuse a fence, when immediately, owing to the wild 
pace at which we were descending the hill, we found ourselves 
plunged into the snow wall that had been raised by the plough on 


its journeys to clear the road. 


CHILDREN’S MAKESHIFTS 
‘ Mais, madame, j’ai peur. Je swis désolé! Are you hurt? 
Can you forgive me?’ 
‘No, I am not in the least hurt,’ I said, rising from my white 
couch. 
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: ‘Mon Dieu ! but you might have been,’ he said ; and really the 
i expression of his face was so miserable that I could not help 
t realising how great had been the danger. He went on to explain 
Hi how it was just these accidents which caused so many terrible 


this is only an ordinary road, not a Government-kept track—it is 
very difficult to steer such a long carriage as a kjoelke sufficiently 
quickly round the corners. I was a fool,’ he continued, ‘for the 
edge caught and you were upset. I am indeed sorry, Madame. 
it Can you ever forgive the Norwegian stupidity ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied; ‘but I am not hurt in the least, and 
after the delightful novelty of the descent, it is as well to have 
the experience of an upset, you know, especially when it has done 
i no one any harm.’ 

‘As I told you before,’ he proceeded, ‘aking is considered so 
_ dangerous that the Government have several times endeavoured to 
put a stop to it; but it will be a real calamity to Norway if ever 
they do—I, for one, think it the very finest sport we have—still 
it is dangerous, and perhaps Madame would prefer to return to the 
; house ?’ 
| I had enjoyed myself so much, that I was not going to be 
; frightened by stories of accident and death, and insisted on con- 
' tinuing the journey to the station, after waiting to let the other 
kjoelke riders, who had started behind us, get in front and pro- 
ceed on their downward road. It is impossible when in motion 
to pass anything on the way, for which reason a minute or so 
is always allowed between the starting of one kjelke and the 
next, so that all chance of collision may be avoided. 
| Having called out to the others as they whisked past, ‘ All 
| right, no one hurt,’ my friend put his kjoelke back on the road, 
and no sooner were the others out of our way than we got on 
once more, and off we flew down the snowy mountain-side to 
the station. There a beautiful pair-horse sleigh, with thick bear- 

; skin rugs, was waiting to convey us back to the country house, 
where a luxurious dinner was in readiness for our return. 

This was only a personal experience; but a queer little 
1 story was told me by a friend, if I may be forgiven repeating it 
here.' 

Dr. N. was riding his kjelke down from Holmenkollen one 
day, when before him, in the road, to his surprise and horror, he 
' A Winter Jaunt to Norway, Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 


deaths. 

‘You see,’ he said, as he sat in the snow a picture of dejection 
i and contrition, ‘ when the road turns very suddenly like that—for 
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saw a lady and gentleman walking. He called loudly to them to 
get out of the way, but either they did not hear, or his pace was 
too great to give them time to move aside. Unable to help him- 
self, he rushed madly on—before he knew what had happened, 
the lady was sitting in front of him; and, to his dismay and 


astonishment, he found he was conveying an utter stranger down 
the mountain-side at a breakneck pace! He was too busy and 
too breathless to speak, and they still sped on. It was a curious 
position, to say the least of it, for neither could see the other’s 
face. The lady knew she must sit quite still; after the first shock 
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she tucked her feet away and remained in quiet bewilderment 
till they reached the bottom. There they stood aghast. Each 
bowed to the other. Each apologised—the one for being in the 
way, the other for bearing a lady off so unceremoniously. All 
reserve quickly wore off, and they were soon laughing and chatting 
together. The lady explained how she came to be walking on an 


aking track, and by the time her brother arrived, he found the 


abductor and abducted the best of friends. The story ought to add, 
in the good old fairy-tale style, ‘and they married and lived happily 
ever after,’ but, unfortunately, that romantic part is still missing. 

The first accomplishment of an English child is to learn to 
walk ; the first performance of the South Sea Islanders is to learn 
to swim; and, verily, the first development of the Norwegian 
babe is to go on ski, or to stride a kjcelke. Outside the Houses of 
Parliament in Christiania is a hill-—two small hills, in fact, which 
make a kind of carriage drive up to the door. In the winter 
months it is amusing to see the children, and veritable infants, 
going up and down the little hills on the toboggans. Naturally 
these are not the same high-class kjoelke as are used by the older 
members of the community, and sometimes the substitute is 
nothing more than a wooden box such as grocers receive in 
dozens with their tinned and other wares. 

Little round balls of wool and fur, their chubby faces enveloped 
in thick fur hoods, the babies are packed into these small boxes 
by their elder brothers and sisters, and started from the top of the 
hill down the well-worn slide, which, being very steep for its dis- 
tance, sends them skidding several feet along the level beneath the 
trees. Much fun and laughter accompany these tiny tobogganists, 
who become so accustomed to glide along in this way, that by 
the time they are a little older they have no fear of a real kjoelke, 
and as men and women look upon aking as one of the most 
delightful and necessary occupations of existence. 

Unfortunately, frost-bite is by no means uncommon ; but the 
people have become so accustomed to this plague that they are 
always ready to help one another and apply necessary remedies 
at once. The danger of frost-bite is that the afflicted person does 
not himself know he is afflicted; the part affected loses all 
sensation ; that is to say, the lobe of an ear can be absolutely — 
frost-bitten without its owner having the slightest idea of what 
has happened to him. Fortunately, however, his neighbour will 
notice it at once, for every particle of blood appears to leave the 
spot ; consequently the perfectly white, dead-looking flesh at once 
attracts attention. While the circulation is being restored, frost- 
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bite, in its entlicet stages, is not only uncomfortable, but sometimes 
painful, and at a later period—that is to say, when the circulation 


A TANDEM 


cannot be brought back—amputation of the nose, ear, finger, or 
toe, becomes necessary. 
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As some of my readers may contemplate visiting Norway in 
winter—if they are at all of a sporting frame of mind, I earnestly 
think they cannot do better—it is necessary to mention that 
they must go well prepared with thick woollen clothes in which 
to take exercise, and thick furs for sledging. There is one thing 
they cannot unfortunately guard against. Luckily, everyone has 
not got eyelashes; at least, many persons have top lashes and 
none below. Let such happy people rejoice ; personally I suffered 


tortures from my eyelashes becoming frozen together. This 


sounds ridiculous, no doubt, but is true; for the sharp little 
crystals that form upon the lashes, and literally glue them together, 
are not only unbecoming and inconvenient, but absolutely painful. 
To rub them away merely breaks off, or tears out, the eyelashes ; 
so that the only way of dealing with the trouble is to hold a warm 
hand over the afflicted part, press the crystals firmly, and wait 
until they thaw. Men with long moustaches or beards are always 
encrusted with white frost, or particles of ice, and it is quite the 
fashion for visitors on entering a house to pause for a few minutes 
in the hall, holding their handkerchiefs over their mouths until the 
frozen particles thaw, when they feel fit to present themselves in 
the rooms. From this it will be seen that Norway in winter is 
very many degrees colder than England ; but—and this is a very 
large but—it is almost always dry, the air is crisp, the sun shines 
brightly, and, above all, there is seldom any wind. For such 
reasons the cold is really not felt so intensely as on a damp, raw, 
east-windy day in this country. 

They have glorious moonlight nights in Scandinavia. The 
crispness of the air, the deep dark, dark blue, of the skies, through 
which the moon sheds her beautiful rays; the silvery light 
sparkling on the snow, and touching the tops of the feathery 
pines, white frosted, as they raise their majestic heads towards 
heaven, give fascination to the picture. Verily the moonbeams 
play at hide and seek in those wondrous pine forests. So 
clear are the nights that the kjcelke rider can wend his way down 
the mountain-side, guiding his little carriage with safety, illumi- 
nated only by the search-light of the heavens. Then, again, in 
winter the aurora borealis, the vivid flashes, the wondrous colour- 
ing, the strange phenomena of the Northern light, charm the 
traveller and enchant the stranger. 

Aking is very exciting, very dangerous, very delightful; and 
Norway in winter is a veritable dream, a peep into another 
world—the world of fairy romance. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE RACING SEASON 


BY R. K. MAINWARING 


As I write, just after the publication of the ‘Official Racing 
Calendar’ with the weights for the most important of the spring 
handicaps, the outlook for the ensuing racing season is most 
encouraging. Probably at no time in the history of the British 
Turf have so many men of wealth and position owned horses. 
It may be true that the country squire whose income is derived 
from landed estates is unable to stand the expense of a string of 
horses in training. In days now past it was by this class of 
owner that the best traditions of the Turf were upheld; for as a 
rule he bred the horses he ran, and they contested the old- 
fashioned Cup races at meetings in his own district. But whilst 
this class of owner does not to a great extent nowadays patronise 
the Turf, a new class of Turf patron has sprung up. South 
Africa, with its rich mining and financial magnates, has during 
the last few years made a large outlay on racing. America has 
sent us two or three lavish supporters; and, happily, from the 
lists of entries for the chief races of 1896 very few of the most 
familiar and respected names of prominent owners are missing. 
Should the mildness of the present winter extend to the beginning 
of the season, trainers will have their charges very fit for the 
early meetings. Last winter, and in the early spring, snow and 
frost interfered with work for nine weeks, and after their departure 
training grounds were not in a proper state for horses to gallop 
over, nor were the horses in fit condition to be ‘sent along.’ 
This winter, so far, there has hardly been a day that horses could 
not do their work ; indeed, the going has been excellent, and, as 
far as I can learn, most stables have escaped the epidemics of 
fever and colds that sometimes break out. Consequently at the 
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early meetings, such as at Lincoln and Liverpool, we may expect 
to find the horses really ready to run. 

It has often been a warmly discussed question why the horses 
in one year should be so superior to those of another year. 
Whatever the reason may be—and I must confess I cannot sug- 
gest an explanation —it is undoubtedly the case, and I am inclined 
to think that the three-year-olds of this season are above the 
average ; perhaps it may be hereafter quoted as a ‘ vintage year.’ 
The names of St. Frusquin, Persimmon, Regret, Knight of the 
Thistle, Teufel, Omladina, and Roquebrune will be often heard in’ 
connection with the classic races. The first-mentioned colt is the 
property of one of the Turf’s staunchest and most enthusiastic 
supporters, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and was a most consistent 
and brilliant runner as a two-year-old ; for he took part in six 
races, winning five, and only once suffering defeat by the unbeaten 
Teufel in the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton, when, how- 
ever, St. Frusquin was endeavouring to give 12 lb. to his 
conqueror, who only won, certainly a little cleverly, by half a 
length. St. Frusquin is a son of the marvellously successful sire 
St. Simon and Isabel, by Plebeian—Parma, by Parmesan, that 
beautiful little brown savage who sired two such Derby winners 
as Cremorne and Favonius. St. Frusquin won his races in the 
gamest possible manner, and to see him bounding along up the 
hill from the Abingdon mile dip to the Rowley mile winning post 
in the Dewhurst Plate was a treat to the lovers of a high-class 
racehorse. 

Persimmon, a very fine racing-like colt, is the property of, and 
was bred by, H.R.H. Prince of Wales. He is also by St. Simon 
—Perdita II., by Hampton—Hermione, by Young Melbourne— 
La Belle Héléne by St. Albans, and is own brother to Florizel IL., 
the most successful racehorse that has up to this time carried 
the handsome royal colours. Persimmon has run thrice, and has 
won twice; but when he suffered his only defeat, finishing third 
to St. Frusquin and Omladina for the Middle Park Plate, excuses 
were made for him: he had been coughing, and perhaps was not 
quite up to the mark. Be this as it may, should he win the 
Derby we shall witness such a scene of loyalty and enthusiasm 
as has never been seen on a racecourse. The Duke of West- 
minster has been a most successful patron of the Turf, and as he 
nearly always breeds the horses that carry the well-known yellow 
and black cap, his victories are always highly popular. His 
horses, trained by John Porter at Kingsclere, are not overtaxed 
too severely in their two-year-old days, and in Regret I think the 
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Duke possesses a colt of exceptional promise. He is a bay by 
Sheen—Farewell, by Doncaster—Lily Agnes, by Macaroni—Polly 
Agnes, by The Cure. Lily Agnes will ever live in Turf history as 
the dam of the all-conquering Ormonde. Regret only ran once, 
and, truth to tell, did not have much to beat in the Houghton 
Stakes at Newmarket; but his action and style of moving were 
magnificent. No doubt he was backward as a two-year-old, but 
his home trial made him out a good colt, and from all accounts 
he has wintered very well. The stake he won was of the com- 
paratively small sum of 317/., and I believe I am correct in saying 
that John Porter hinted to the Duke of Westminster that it 
might not be worth while to lose the maiden allowances -in some 
valuable stakes this season for such a small sum; but his owner 
replied that he was ‘sure to win the Two Thousand Guineas 
and Derby, so he might just as well run.’ 

Mr. Harry M‘Calmont has been one of Fortune’s favourites 
siace he took to racing. In Isinglass he has owned one of the most 
successful and game racehorses ever saddled, and his colours can 
be carried during the coming season by a magnificent colt, Knight 
of the Thistle (an own brother to Lady Rosebery and Mortaigne), 
by Rosebery—the Empress Maud, by Beauclerc. This colt, which 
was purchased at Doncaster by Captain Machell for 2,000 guineas, 
was too massive to be thoroughly trained on the hard ground last 
season, but showed great promise in running a good fourth in the 
Middle Park Plate, and second in the Dewhurst Plate, when, 
however, St. Frusquin gave him 10 lb. and won easily. This 
race was only really run for about 300 yards, and I know the 
stable’s estimate of Knight of the Thistle is that he is a stayer. 
Teufel is a very nice and hardy-looking brown colt by Despair 
—Clootie, by Robert the Devil—Cornichon, by Cucumber—Voya- 
geuse, by Adventurer. I have referred to his beating St. Frusquin 
at Kempton with 12 lb. advantage in the weights, but this form, 
if it came out correctly, does not put him alongside the cracks; 
his owner, however, must think him a stayer, as he has entered 
him in the Ascot Cup. 

Amongst the fillies Omladina, the property of the Duke of 
‘Westminster, was a notable performer. She was not bred by 
her owner, but purchased as a foal, and is a daughter of Royal 
Hampton and Geheimniss, by Rosicrucian— Nameless, by Blink- 
hoolie—No Name, by Teddington. Geheimniss will be remembered 
as a first-class performer on the Turf, and she bred some fair race- 
horses to Barcaldine. I believe I am right in saying that John 
Porter was anxious that a Hampton-bred horse should be mated 
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with her, and on this account he purchased Omladina, with what 
gratifying results we know. Regret and Omladina were pretty 
much the some animals last season on their home trials, and it 
is quite on the cards that they may win the Derby and Oaks. 
Roquebrune, a brown filly by St. Simon—St. Marguerite, by Hermit 
—Devotion, by Stockwell— Alcestis, by Touchstone, is the property 
of Sir James Miller, who purchased her at the sale of the Sefton 
Stud for 4,100 guineas. She has the bluest of blue blood in her 
veins, is a beautiful filly, and that she had been highly tried before 
making her début at Ascot was evident, as she started favourite 
for the New Stakes, which she won, but only by a head from the 
Duke of Westminster’s Shaddock. This was her only appearance 
on a racecourse, as, possibly owing to the adamantine state of the 
course, she suffered afterwards from splints. 

I have now given a sketch of the careers, breeding, and 
ownership of some of the most promising of last year’s two-year- 
old performers, and shall now pass on to the prospect of the 
season in other departments. By a recently passed rule of the 
Jockey Club, a handicapper cannot perform his duties and also 
those of Clerk of the Course, at the same meeting ; hence we find 
that there have been some changes in the handicapping, notably 
at Lincoln and at Epsom. At the former meeting Major Egerton 
has framed the Lincoln Handicap instead of Mr. W. J. Ford, and 
at Epsom Mr. C. Weatherby has succeeded Mr. Dorling. The 
entries for the spring handicaps are not so numerous as usual. 
The Jubilee at Kempton shows the greatest falling off in 
numbers, and the Chester Cup has twelve fewer than last year, 
though the added money has been increased, and it stands out as 
the most liberal race that owners can enter for. No one seems 
to be able to give a reason for the diminished entries, when there 
are more horses in training than were ever known. I have been 
questioned about this several times, and my answer has been that 
the result is to be largely attributed to excessive two-year-old 
racing for tempting stakes ; besides, last season was memorable for 
the hard state of courses and training grounds, and many horses, 
no doubt, have felt the effects. The subscribers to the two-year- 
old races are as large as if not larger than usual, and the Liverpool 
Grand National Steeplechase holds its own with a more than 
average entry. Steeplechasing, strictly speaking, is not ‘ racing’ ; 
but almost every sportsman takes an interest in the Grand 
National. We are promised, next year, the champion steeple- 
chaser from Australia, and already a spirited New Zealand sports- 
man, Mr. Gollan, has brought some horses from that colony and 
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from Australia to run in races ‘ between the flags.’ This kind of 
rivalry conduces to the welfare of sport in its highest interests. 
We are reimporting the expatriated Musket blood from these 
countries ; indeed, Muskets are being poured into Old England 
almost as freely as they were smuggled into Johannesburg. But 
it yet remains to be seen if they will ‘go off.’ Musket, when 
running in this country, was one of my especial favourites, and 
as soon as he went to the stud I sent a mare to him, but was un- 
fortunate enough to lose the nice filly foal that was born. There 
can be no doubt that Carbine and Trenton were smashing good 
horses in Australia, and if they can reproduce their sire’s and their 
own stamina, they will do incalculable benefit to our breed of horses. 

It is very satisfactory in these days of short races to find that 
the Ascot Cup has obtained such a splendid entry, and let us hope 
that most of the cracks may come to the post; then we may see 
a race worthy of the rich prize and the Royal meeting. If some 
of the best of the young horses meet the older ones we shall be 
able to form a sound opinion as to the quality of this year’s three- 
year-olds. As I wrote above, I am personally inclined to think 
they are above the average, and shall be somewhat astonished if 
this year’s Derby winner, supposing he were to meet Sir Visto, 
does not very easily defeat that honest but moderate horse. 
Though the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park has a smaller 
entry than usual, some high-class animals are likely to go to the 
post for it; and after all it is not the magnitude of the field but 
the class of competitor that constitutes an exciting race. You 
may have as good a race, as far as the actual contest is concerned, 
between, say, a lot of selling platers in an overnight Nursery at 
Warwick November meeting, where very likely half a dozen or 
more are sold by auction afterwards for a few pounds each ; but 
such a race has only passing interest. Three good horses, such as we 
saw at Ascot in the Hardwicke Stakes, when Ormonde, Minting, 
and Bendigo ran, give us a race which lives in our memories. 

If any person has a doubt about the prospects of racing and 
the highly satisfactory state of the Turf, he has only to go to 
Newmarket, and pote the wonderful changes that have taken place 
there in comparatively few years. New houses have been built, 
new stables have sprung up, and an enormous amount of capital 
has been spent on racing. It is also a matter of congratulation 
that many owners who have come on the Turf are not gamblers— 
many, indeed, never make a bet of any kind, but run their horses 
entirely for pure sport and amusement. That betting is very 
generally indulged in by ali classes I will admit; but I am quite 
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sure that there is very much less betting amongst the largest owners 
and best supporters of the Turf than there was twenty or even 
ten years ago, and for this among other reasons I think the 
prospects for the future are of the brightest. Changes have taken 
place in training establishments, and during the present season 
we shall miss the burly form and good-natured face of poor 
Weever. Colonel North’s horses have gone back to Newmarket, 
as Russley Park has been purchased by Mr. John G. Joicey, who, 
however, does not mean to train there, but leaves his team with 
William Leader at Wroughton. Baron Hirsch has selected 
Blackwell as his trainer, and this is an excellent choice, as he is 
a most painstaking, trustworthy man. Mr. Douglas Baird’s 
horses have left Ryan’s care, and are to be trained with Captain 
E. W. Baird’s at Exning; but Ryan has the studs of his first 
patron, Mr. J. H. Houldsworth, and of ‘ Mr. Fairie.” The Hon. 
G. Lambton has a long string under his charge, and the horses 
of splendid supporters of the Turf fill his stalls, Lord Derby 
having revived the family traditions, and his son, Lord Stanley, 
is very keen about racing. Captain Machell of course presides 
over the admirably managed Bedford Cottage stable, as he has 
done for many years past, with Jewitt as his trainer ; and whilst 
Cheveley is being rebuilt on its former magnificent lines, Mr. 
Harry M‘Calmont has made his Turf headquarters at Sefton 
Lodge. M. R. Lebaudy possesses, as usual, a formidable string 
with Golding, under the Hon. Cecil Howard’s supervision; but 
one will miss Mr. C. S. Newton’s small team, as in consequence 
of Blackwell being engaged by Baron Hirsch, his horses have 
gone to Goater’s, at Findon. Mr. Russel starts the season with a 
promising lot, and I am sure I am only echoing the wish of every 
good sportsman when I hope that Waugh may again lead back 
Whittier a winner. Mr. Wallace Johnstone has been a liberal 
supporter of the Turf during the last few years, and if he finds 
another Best Man we shall all rejoice. Lord Ellesmere, Mr. 
Lowther, and Lord Zetland are all staunch in their allegiance to 
the sport they love so well, as are the Duke of Portland and 
Prince Soltykoff. It is satisfactory to note that the old owners 
remain, and that there is room for new ones, such as Mr. L. 
Brassey, Lords Crewe and Wolverton. Sir J. Blundell Maple 
has as many horses in training as anybody, and is a princely 
supporter of Newmarket. 

The ‘ provincial’ stables—that is to say, those elsewhere than 
at Newmarket—are full of horses, and in whatever light we look 
at the future prospects, we must admit they are most encouraging. 
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The Stewards of the Jockey Club have no sinecure nowadays; 
they attend to matters of detail in a most careful manner, and 
they may rest assured that all conditions of racing men have the | 
greatest confidence in them. That racing has become much more 
popular with all classes of late years I think admits of no denial. 
Perhaps the comfort of the enclosed meetings has very much 
conduced to this. I think I have written sufficient to prove that 
the outlook for racing was never better, and if one takes into con- 
sideration the horses, the owners, the management of meetings, 
the comfort of traveliing and of the stands, it must be admitted 
that racing has made gigantic strides in the last few years. As long 
as it is supported by the highest in the land, and its interests are 
looked after by men of the strictest integrity, it will continue to 
flourish as the great national sport. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THUS a correspondent propounds some inquiries, the answer 
to which should, I think, be of very special interest. Will any 
of my readers kindly help to furnish the ‘authentic cases’ asked 
for? ‘In studying lately the questions of instinct and intelligence 
in animals, I have been much struck by the difficulty of arriving 
at a satisfactory scientific explanation of cunning. In connection 
with this I venture to write, hoping that with your large 
acquaintance of hunting incidents you may be good enough to 
help me with regard to the cunning of the fox. I find that 
amongst hunting men a pretty general belief exists in a vixen’s 
practice of training her cubs, and that cubs deprived of their 
mother’s “up-bringing”’ are of comparatively little use in the 
field owing to their lack of resource or “experience.” I should 
like to know if you would bear out these opinions, and if you could 
refer to any authentic cases of one animal training another in 
cunning? Further, I should like to ask, if I may, whether or 
not the foxes of a much-hunted district show a greater develop- 
ment of this propensity of cunning than do those in districts 
where their life is more in accordance with nature? This should 
follow if cubs can be schooled in cunning so as to rapidly 
augment their hereditary tendency. Yet I find that the Arctic 
fox has great natural cunning. As a biologist, anxious to work 
out this sidelight on evolution, I shall be greatly indebted by 
reference to incidents serving as good examples.’ 
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I was much amused at a friend’s account of what happened 
lately when he went to stay with a keen hunting man, who 
generally has a house full of guests, and stables full of their horses, 
from November to April. After breakfast, as usual, the men 
strolled out towards the stables to look at their own quads, as 
Mr. Jorrocks called them, inspect the animals of their friends, and 
talk horse, with digressions on the chase. We all know the gossip 
that takes place on these occasions. Before they reached the 
stables, however, a couple of them turned into a coach-house ; 
the rest followed, and found half a score of bicycles leaning against 
the walls; and there these hunting men stood, and for a good 
half-hour criticised the machines as keenly as they were accustomed 
to criticise the occupants of stalls and boxes. Four or five years 
ago who would have believed such a thing possible? Then a 
man who rode a bicycle did so at considerable risk to his social 
reputation, and men who rode and drove horses were particularly 
scornful and contemptuous, if not actually wroth, when they came 
across a ‘cad on castors.’ To be on castors was, indeed, to be a 
cad in their estimation. Now, it is really a rare thing to find a 
man under sixty years of age and thirteen stone in weight who 
does not ride a bicycle, and anyone who, taking his stand by, say, 
the Albert Hall, tries to count the cycles that pass in the course 
of half an hour on a fine morning, will find that he gets into 
surprisingly big figures. I doubt whether there has ever been an 
instance of a sport—if we are to call cycling a sport—springing 
into such wonderful popularity ; and the odd thing is that it should 
have done this so suddenly, after its comparatively few supporters 
had been derided and condemned for so many years. 


This number, it will be seen, opens with an article entitled 
‘The Forest,’ by Lord Ribblesdale, and I want to explain that 
this is not an isolated essay. Readers need scarcely be reminded 
that Lord Ribblesdale was Master of the Buckhounds in the last 
Administration, an office which by no possibility could have 
been better filled; and he was persuaded to undertake a book on 
the subject. I was privileged to see some of the manuscript, and 
had the good fortune to be able to induce the author to let me 
use a small portion of it in the shape of articles for this 
Magazine. I suppose I must not praise the wares offered in 
these pages, but I have no sort of doubt that readers will keenly 
appreciate the style—I reluctantly omit adjectives that occur to 
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me as specially suitable—of the present chapter and of a couple 
of others which are to follow, and that reading them will whet 
their appetites for the book when it is ready for publication. 
Lord Ribblesdale has lately been investigating the sport as it is 
pursued in France, and next month I hope to publish a chapter 
on that subject. Which of the remaining chapters may be 
selected for the third—I look forward to giving three—is not at 
present quite decided. I should much like the whole book to 
run through the Magazine, but time does not permit for one 
thing, and for another, it is perhaps desirable to keep the greater 
portion of the work fresh for readers who make their acquaintance 
with it between boards. 


Here is a letter from a lover of ‘small days.’ After some 
pleasant remarks about the Magazine, he continues :—‘I am only 
a shooter in a very modest way, and that somewhat in the old 
style of sport, by which I mean that I usually go out by myself 
with my retriever, working the fields, fences, and hedgerows. 
Now, as you are aware, this sometimes entails a lot of un- 
necessary walking, as one cannot tell if there is any game on the 
ploughs or in the turnips without walking them very closely ; and 
it occurred to me that probably a retrieving setter would, in such 
a case as mine, be a more useful dog than a retriever? I should 
esteem it a favour if you could include in your Notes, some time 
later on, one on this subject, and any other little item useful to 
those using a setter, such as the proper way of approaching the 
game, when the dog is standing to it; or perhaps some of your 
friends would favour us with a short article on the subject, which 
I think would be acceptable to all your readers.’ I have heard of 
cases in which retrieving setters have been employed with the 
most satisfactory results, and it strikes me as very pretty sport to 
shoot with this assistance ; but I have had no personal experience. 
Perhaps some readers will kindly enlighten my correspondent ? 
Prince Soltykoff uses a German retrieving pointer at his shooting 
near Newmarket, but I have not yet been able to take advantage 
of an opportunity of making its acquaintance. 


In the course of his article on ‘Turf Prospects,’ Mr. R. K. 
Mainwaring, the handicapper, remarks on the care with which the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club fulfil their duties, which are a great 
deal more tedious and troublesome than most persons, even those 
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who know something of turf affairs, would suppose. How careful 
the Stewards are is shown by their postponement of the renewal 
of riding licences to some very well-known jockeys. Before these 
pages appear the matter will, in all probability, have been settled, 
and however the authorities decide, their verdict will be accepted 
as just. We may be very sure that no jockey will be ostracised 
unless his guilt is placed beyond doubt, and, on the other hand, 
if the licences are granted, it will be because the culprits have 
disproved the charges brought against them. Whether a licence 
once withdrawn should ever be renewed is another question. It 
has always seemed to me that if a rider has been shown to be a 
rogue, he should never be permitted an opportunity of renewing 
his fraudulent practices. I would have the law of the Medes and 
Persians put in operation against him ; and that this is necessary 
seems to be demonstrated by the fact that in certain cases the 
severest warnings have been found inoperative—jockeys who 
have been ‘let back’ after being warned off have again incurred 
suspicion. For mere breaches of Jockey Club law which did 
not include fraud, the withholding of licences for so many months 
might be a fitting penalty; but it is so hard to prove a jockey’s 
guilt that, once proved, his sentence of banishment should be 
irrevocable. 


With reference to that question of the salmon-eating cows, 
Mr. L. Hawie Brown kindly writes to me from Dunipace, Larbert, 
Stirlingshire, N.B.: ‘I have not seen the full passage referred to 
on p. 142 of the January “ Badminton Magazine,” but I well 
remember the circumstance as it was revealed to me at Inchna- 
damph Hotel, Sutherlandshire, by the late Mr. John Gould, who 
had just had the experience on the river Laxford ; but the tale in 
your version slightly differs from that told to me. The sentence 
beginning at “It was resolved” (this is that the cows should be 
tested with another salmon, the ghillies having declared that the 
cattle had devoured one that had been left on the bank and was 
missing) “should end ‘and placed in the byre before another 
animal, which promptly discussed it,’”’ or words to that effect. 
Mr. J. Gould, author and illustrator of so many grand ornitho- 
logical works, told me on that occasion that the fish sacrificed to 
scientific observation was a “small grilse.’”’ The fact, however, 
is one well known to many Highland ghillies and sportsmen, 
although it was new to Mr. Gould.’ Mr. Gould was, as readers 
are doubtless aware, a very famous naturalist, and as the story I 
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quoted ran, it was he who hinted suspicion of a keeper or ghillie 
when salmon left on the bank of a stream had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and so caused the experiment of seeing whether cows 
would eat fish to be made; but as to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of my version, I can say no more than that I quoted the 


story verbatim from p. 88 of the lately published ‘ Life of Joseph 
Wolf.’ 


I want to say a few words to those who may propose to send 
me contributions. Up to about the 25th of every month I receive 
articles, not infrequently accompanied by letters in which the 
writers, expressing the hope that their papers may be found 
suitable, add the special wish that, if so, they may be published 
in ‘the next number.’ Now, as a matter of fact, on the 20th of, 
say, February, the March number has long passed out of my 
hands; it is all printed and ready for distribution, and, in fact, 
I have practically finished April. An illustrated magazine 
cannot be printed off like a daily paper. For the latter one writes 
until two o’clock in the morning, goes home, and on the breakfast 
table next day finds the column, not a word of which had 
been penned before midnight. But a magazine article has to be 
read and its acceptance or rejection decided in the first place, 
and a busy editor may not have leisure for this the day it arrives. 
If accepted, a proof must be sent to the author, and another proof 
to the artist, who very likely is occupied with other work, and 
cannot at once begin to read and select his subjects, or consider 
the subjects selected by author or editor. The pictures have to 
be drawn and sent to engravers or reproducers ; blocks have to be 
prepared ; the slips in which articles are first printed have to 
be made into pages with the illustrations placed; these must be 
sent out for revise ; then comes the printing, not an easy business 
when there are many pictures; and all these operations take 
considerable time. By the first of the month, indeed, when one 
number is published, the next number is made up, with the 
possible exception of an unillustrated article and a few Notes. 
One has to look a long way ahead, it will be seen, so that those 
readers who desire to be writers also must realise that a manu- 


script cannot be turned into a carefully illustrated article in a 
few hours. 
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